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BY T. T. WATERMAN. 


Conspicuous among the very striking features of primitive myth- 
ologies is the ingenious way in which tales are employed to explain 
the various facts and fancies familiar to primitive folk. In our own 
European folk-tales this function has been to some degree lost; and 
in the cases where “explanations of phenomena” are a part of our 
folk-tales, the explanations themselves sometimes concern rather 
trifling things. For an example I might mention “The Story of the 
Straw, the Coal, and the Bean,’’ —a favorite in Grimm’s familiar 
“Household Tales,’’— which tells why the bean to-day has a curious 
seam around it.! With primitive folk the case is otherwise. In 
connection, perhaps, with a more solemn attitude toward folk-lore of 
all sorts, we find a large number of stories devoted to the explana- 
tion of serious matters, and we find such explanations treated with 
respect. I should like to give as an example one that is often quoted, 
from the folk-lore of British Columbia. 


The Black Bear and the Chipmunk once contended against each other, the 
former for darkness, the latter for light. The Bear cried, ‘Lipa, Lipa, Lipa!” 
and the Chipmunk, “Ma’a, ma’a, ma’a!” The Bear, finding that the Chip- 
munk was his equal in the possession of magic powers, finally became enraged, 
and would have killed his adversary; but the Chipmunk was too quick for him, 
and ran into his hole just as the Bear made a dash for him. The Bear scratched 
the Chipmunk when going into his hole. This is the origin of the present stripes 
on the chipmunk’s back. If the Bear had managed to kill the Chipmunk, we 
should have had eternal darkness instead of day and night, as we have at present.? 


This myth has the outward appearance of having been devised to 
account for certain definite facts. I do not think, however, that we 


1 See the numerous explanatory tales in Oskar Dahnhardt’s Natursagen. 
2 Thompson, 1, p. 61 (for full titles, see bibliography, pp. 50-54). 
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need to assume that this tale, merely because it explains something 
very neatly, was consciously invented. Its undoubted literary merit 
as a tale, for instance, does not compel us to believe that its plot 
was consciously elaborated. In any case, however, the explanation 
certainly fits into the plot of the story as though it belonged there. 
We might very readily suppose that in this and similar cases the 
tendency to explain a certain thing has had something to do with the 
origin and the shaping of the tale. In most mythologies the number 
of tales in which, as in this one, the explanation is explicit and in- 
genious, is very large. Such tales form a very striking feature in the 
folk-lore of North America, and they are by no means unheard of 
elsewhere. It might readily be assumed, therefore, that the desire 
for explaining one thing or another may have played in general a con- 
siderable part in the formation of folk-tales. This is in fact the most 
popular method of explaining the “origin’’ of myths. The purpose 
of the present paper is to find out whether or not the “explanatory 
tendency”’ will account for the origin of the native folk-tales of North 
America. 


THE METHOD. 


It is rather evident that any discussion concerning the actual de- 
velopment of folk-tales must be based on something other than 
ascertainable historical data. A documentary history, even for the 
development of our own folk-lore during its literary period, is in all 
likelihood out of the question. This fact has been widely recognized ; 
and the writers who deal at all with the history of folk-lore attempt 
to reconstruct that history either on the basis of psychological prob- 
abilities, or on the study of folk-lore as it is found to exist among 
modern peoples. It is not altogether clear how far conclusions drawn 
from present conditions can be applied to the past stages of history. 
Until the contrary is proved, I think it is certainly a fair assumption, 
however, that any forces we may discover at work now have been at 
work probably also in the past. This idea is applicable, of course, to 
all branches of human activity. The products and expressions of 
human thought to-day are in general so obviously similar to the pro- 
ductions of former peoples, even those of long-past ages, that we may 
assume a fundamental similarity of thought, a fundamental parallel- 
ism of mental processes. The method, it seems to me, of learning 
about the past by studying the present, is especially applicable in the 
study of folk-lore. This is perhaps a good time to insist on the point 
that myths and folk-tales are certainly not altogether the product of 
“ta kind of thought now extinct,” as Lang puts it. On the contrary, 
myths are in process of formation to-day.!_ They are developing around 


1 Van Gennep, in his Origines des Legendes (Paris, 1907), p. 261, refers to this point. 
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such historical figures as Washington and Benedict Arnold. Abraham 
Lincoln, for that matter, is essentially a mythical character in the 
popular imagination. The Lincoln who is pictured in story certainly 
never had any objective existence. It seems rather important, then, 
in arranging our ideas about the origin of folk-tales, to discover, first 
of all, what is true of folk-lore to-day. This study is almost certain 
to supply some material for conclusions concerning the history of 
folk-lore in the past. 

The present paper is an attempt to investigate the condition of folk- 
lore in one part of the world only, — America north of Mexico. It is 
conceivable that conditions in other parts of the world are quite differ- 
ent. The North American field is so large, however, and the material 
so varied, that it seems plausible to suppose that the general tenden- 
cies found to operate here will probably be operative to a greater or 
less degree in the folk-lore of other regions. 

Even in dealing with the folk-lore of America north of Mexico, 
it seems advisable to narrow the discussion down to certain selected 
groups of people. The material which forms the basis for the study 
of American folk-lore has been very unevenly recorded. In some 
regions the native folk-lore has been preserved in fairly complete 
form. Many individual tribes, even where they are related to each 
other, are represented by rather full collections of tales. This is par- 
ticularly true along the Northwest coast and among certain tribes 
(especially the Caddoan) on the Southern plains. In other cases 
the folk-lore map is relatively bare for hundreds of miles. Tribe after 
tribe, some of them very important, has been ignored by the mythol- 
ogist, and in some cases the folk-lore has largely disintegrated. This 
is especially true of northeastern and southeastern North America, 
though perhaps considerable material may yet be obtained. No two 
tribes have been more important in historical and ante-historical times 
than the Sioux and the Iroquois, and yet there are no two tribes 
about whose mythology we have less information of a satisfactory sort. 
In view of this condition, there is no apparent reason why the present 
study should attempt to include material from all the tribes. It seems 
quite feasible, however, in the present state of the literature, and by 
proper selection, to make a study which will be fairly representative 
of the continent as a whole. Therefore, the effort in the following 
paragraphs will be, not primarily to include as much material as pos- 
sible, but to distribute the investigation among those tribes that may 
be considered typical. We ought, I think, to consider at least one, if 
possible more than one, mythology from each of the seven culture- 
areas into which the continent may be divided. The following list 
represents the tribes whose mythologies have been analyzed as a basis 
for the present paper. 
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1. Arctic. Dakota. 6. Plateau. 
Eskimo. Grosventre. Shoshoni. 

2. Woodland. Arapaho. Thompson. 
Micmac. Omaha-Ponca. Shushwap. 
Abnaki. Pawnee. 7. North Pacific, 
Ojibwa. 4. Southwest. Chinook. 
Fox. Hopi. Bella Coola. 

3. Plains. Jicarilla. Kwakiutl. 
Assiniboin. 5. California. Haida. 
Blackfoot. Yana. Tlingit. 


The writer may appear to have been moved by mere perversity in 
directing his choice in certain of the above instances. For example, the 
folk-lore of the Micmac, the second tribe in the list, isin a sad condition, 
— mixed with European elements, and apparently in large part recast 
to accord with a European taste. It would perhaps seem better to 
take up, in place of the Micmac, one of the numerous mythologies 
concerning which we have relatively complete data. The fourteen 
Dakota tales which have been analyzed in the present study represent 
only a small fraction of the mythology of the Dakota people, most of 
which could undoubtedly be obtained to-day by an observer in the field. 
There were reasons, however, why these mythologies should be con- 
sidered. The Micmac are so important from their geographical position, 
that their folk-lore, it seems, ought to be considered, even though it 
exists in incomplete or in garbled form. The Dakota are so important 
as a tribe, that it seems well to include their mythology in the present 
study, even though we must base our conclusions on only fourteen tales. 
A good many mythologies, on the other hand, have been omitted 
purposely. When we have analyzed a hundred and thirteen Pawnee 
(Skidi) myths and tales, it seems unnecessary to consider the myths 
of closely allied groups, such as the Chaui or Kitkehahki, or even more 
remote groups, such as the Wichita and Caddo. 

The present paper does not pretend to include all the available 
material, even in regard to the tribes considered. The literature 
worked over for each tribe may be regarded, however, as fairly 
representative, —a point which is perhaps, in this connection, more 
important than absolute completeness. Wherever possible, collec- 
tions of tales recorded in some one definite locality were considered, 
leaving aside such tales as were recorded elsewhere. By this method, 
even though the total number of tales on which the conclusions are 
based is reduced, we have the advantage of a complete cross-section 
through the mythologies of a number of localities. It ought to be 
clearly borne in mind that the whole body of myth material on which 
the following study is based has been sifted, and only those sources for 
any region brought into comparison, which, on account of their com- 
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pleteness, offer this cross-sectional view. Thus, out of a number of 
important sources for the folk-lore of the Eskimo, only the tales of the 
Cumberland Sound tribes have been considered, and selected for com- 
parison with those of other peoples. The reason for this is, that the 
series of tales from Cumberland Sound ! is so long that we can be fairly 
certain that every important tale known to the group is represented 
in it. In similar fashion the mythology of the Haida Indians of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands is represented by a single series of tales 
recorded in the Skidegate dialect. The reason here is, that the tales 
there recorded represent the most complete, if not the largest, single 
series of Haida myths so far extant. In cases where we have no long 
series of tales recorded in one village or among one definite local group, 
it is necessary to fall back on the less satisfactory collections the 
provenience of which is not specifically recorded. It might be re- 
marked finally, before passing on to other matters, that by choosing 
certain complete and representative sources for this study, in place of 
including all the possible material, the tabulations in the following 
pages were reduced to a reasonable compass. 

It also seems necessary to say a word about certain terms commonly 
employed in mythological discussions. I believe that in the study of 
folk-lore, more perhaps than in many other subjects, it is well to reach 
an understanding concerning the terms employed, before a discussion 
rather than after it. It is obvious, of course, that folk-tales, to take 
up merely one branch of folk-lore, may be analyzed and classified 
under several different headings. A number of terms have come into 
use in connection with the different varieties of narrative which 
result from such a classification, — terms such as ‘‘myth,”’ ‘“‘folk- 
tale,” ‘‘legend,’”’ “tradition,” and a number of other less common- 
place ones, such as “‘saga,”’ ‘‘ Marchen,”’ ‘“‘conte,” and others. Within 
recent years especially, some effort has been made to restrict the appli- 
cation of certain of these words tosome one subdivision of the general 
subject. Thus the suggestion has been put forward that all stories with 
a definite hero should be described as ‘‘sagas,’’ while those in which 
the hero is anonymous should be classified as ‘‘ Marchen”’ or “‘contes.’’ ? 
This suggestion has been matched with another one, that “saga”’ 
should imply a story which is held to be true, stories which are told 
merely for amusement being referred to as “‘Marchen.”* In regard 
to the most important and most widely used term of all, “myth,” 
there has been, unfortunately, no uniformity of usage. To illustrate 
this point, a few of the current definitions of ‘‘myth” might be cited. 

1 Eskimo, 2, pp. 163-305, 518-535. 

2 Van Gennep, Les Origines des Legendes, pp. 21 et seq. Compare Macculloch’s 
Childhood of Fiction, p. 450. 

3 Gomme, Handbook of Folk-Lore, London, 1890 (Publications of the Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, vol. xx), p. 111. 
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Thus Jevons says! that ‘‘myths are narratives in which the doings 
of some god are related.” Van Gennep understands the word ‘“‘myth”’ 
to imply “‘stories which are objects of belief, and which are handed 
déwn through the medium of magic and religious ceremonies,’’ ? whether 
or not they have to do with gods. The term “myth” is often applied 
loosely to any tale of the marvellous. When, for example, Dixon calls 
his well-known volume ‘‘Maidu Myths,’’ he does not mean to include 
any one type of tale to the exclusion of the others. In the opinion of 
Rivers, the term ‘“ myth”’ should be restricted to those tales which 
are the subject of the present paper, — tales with an explanatory func- 
tion.’ Perhaps the best usage is this, that literature becomes mythical 
when it reflects or refers to the operations of nature. In this sense 
the word is used, among other writers, by Boas.‘ Admitting that 
usage in the matter of these terms has not become settled, it seems 
necessary for the student, first of all, to avoid using them arbitrarily 
in more than one sense. 

One distinction that must, however, be observed, has a quite dif- 
ferent basis from those mentioned, and is rendered necessary by the 
present state of the literature. It must be remarked that a difference 
exists between what we might call mythical tales on the one hand, and 
mythical ideas or concepts on the other. 

This distinction is useful, because we have a great deal of information 
about the mythical tales of various peoples, but very little about 
their mythical notions. There exists a large and rapidly multiply- 
ing body of material concerning mythical tales, not only from North 
America, but from all over the world, and running back in some 
instances to a considerable antiquity. On the other hand, our in- 
formation about the mythical notions, particularly of modern un- 
civilized peoples, is very incomplete, and often lacking altogether. 
In the North American field especially, the works which preserve the 
mythical tales of the native peoples, taking into account only pub- 
lished books and monographs, number well up toward a hundred. 
The papers, on the other hand, which systematically discuss the 
mythical notions of the Indian tribes, might almost be counted on 
one hand. As examples merely of what is meant by a “‘ discussion of 
mythical ideas,”’ reference might be made to the discussion of Bella 
Coola religion by Boas and of Haida religion by Swanton.5 

To make the distinction between mythical notions and mythical 
tales perfectly clear, it might be well to consider a few definite cases. 

1 Idea of God in Early Religions (Cambridge, 1910), p. 33. 

2 Les Origines des Legendes, p. 28. 

2 W.H. R. Rivers, “‘The Sociological Significance of Myth” (Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii 


[1912], p. 310). 
4 The Mind of Primitive Man (New York, 1910), p. 230. 
5 Bella Coola, 1, pp. 28-48; Haida, I, pp. 11-37. 
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Among the Indians of North America there is a widespread belief in 
a bird which produces thunder by clapping its wings, and lightning 
by winking its eyes. I do not mean to say that this is exclusively 
an American belief. It is of course found elsewhere; for example, 
among the Zulu. In America, particularly in northern and western 
America, this belief plays a very important part in the life of many 
different tribes, and is a favorite subject for representation in art. 
This is true, for example, on the Plains and on the North Pacific 
coast. At the same time, this thunder-bird does not appear very 
generally as an actor in the mythical tales.!_ It therefore supplies an 
example of what is meant by a mythical belief or notion. The wide 
currency of this concept, moreover, makes clear the point that a 
mythical belief can develop and become important independently of 
any connection with any particular story. A further example of the 
distinction between tales and concepts is found in the belief, appar- 
ently of universal acceptance, that the sky is a solid vault, and that 
beyond or upon the sky is a flat country very much like this one, with 
vegetation and inhabitants. This conception, while not itself a tale, 
affords a background for many tales. While this concept may serve 
indirectly to explain many things to the Indian, such as rain, the 
movement of the sun, and the like, it has of course no basis in fact, and 
is another example of a mythical belief. A folk may be provided 
with quite a series of such ideas, embodying notions not only of a sky 
country, but of worlds underneath this one, or of a world of the dead, 
to which spirits go at death. They may also have quite definite 
even though absolutely mistaken notions of the forces which produce 
such events as eclipses or earthquakes. The point I wish to emphasize 
is, that at the present time there are hardly enough complete accounts 
of these mythical notions accessible to render possible a discussion of 
them, or to afford a basis of study. The present investigation at least 
has to do only with the question of the part played by explanations in 
the formation of tales or stories. Only that part of folk-lore has been 
considered which consists of tales having definite plots. 


WHAT IS EXPLAINED BY FOLK-TALES. 


Returning now to the subject of inquiry,3namely, the part played 
by the explanatory tendency in the growth of folk-tales, several points 
seem to stand out especially as subjects for investigation. I think the 
first question to suggest itself might be worded somewhat as follows: “If 
there are a large number of explanatory tales in various mythologies, 


1 It is found in the stories of the Ojibwa, Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Tillamook, Thompson, 
Shuswap, and Assiniboin, and perhaps elsewhere. As a mythical idea and in artistic 
representations, however, it is found among practically all the tribes of northern and 
central North America. 
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what do they explain?’’ The mere variety of objects accounted for 
through the medium of folk-tales is a study which must throw light 
of a more or less direct sort on the psychology of the myth-makers.! 
I suggest this, therefore, as the first appropriate topic for investi- 
gation. Unfortunately, as soon as we begin to study primitive folk- 
tales with a view to seeing in this way what is explained, we are 
confronted with the absolute necessity of deciding what is to be con- 
sidered as an explanation. It is often hard to tell whether a given 
passage constitutes an explanation of a given subject, or is merely a 
passing reference to it. It is, to be sure, easy enough to find a great 
number of tales which in their present form are unmistakably explan- 
atory. In trying to find out the total range of explanation, — that 
is, in trying to bring together all the cases of explanation for study 
and comparison,— the occurrence of these doubtful cases offers a 
genuine obstacle. It is actually impossible to decide in some cases 
whether a given tale explains anything or not. The form of the 
“‘explanatory’’ passage may, in the first place, be equivocal. In some 
cases the native informant may feel very clearly that a given tale is 
explanatory, without saying so in so many words. It is obvious at 
once that an informant might have felt, possibly, that the explanatory 
sense of a tale was so evident that comment on it would be unneces- 
sary. In such cases, where an explanation seems to be clearly implied, 
are we justified in assuming that an explanation is present? This ele- 
ment of doubt enters into our considerations quite frequently. On 
the other hand, an informant might conceivably cast a tale into the 
form of an explanation without deliberately intending anything of the 
sort. An actual example may make clear the nature of this latter 
difficulty. 

We have three passages in North Pacific coast folk-lore which deal, 
in almost the same words, with the origin of fire. The first of the 
passages runs as follows: — 


Raven came to a place where he saw something floating not far from shore. 
. . . Toward evening he looked at the object, and saw that it resembled fire. 
So he told a Chicken-hawk,which had a very long bill, to fly out to it, saying, 
‘‘ Bevery brave! If you get some of that fire, do not let goofit.””. The Chicken- 
hawk reached the place, seized some of the fire, and started back as fast as 
it could fly; but by the time it got the fire to Raven, its bill was burned off. 
That is why its bill is short.? 


This passage, beyond all question, is explanatory. It gives a very 
definite reason why the chicken-hawk has a short beak. Compare 
with it another version of the tale from a different locality.* 

1 Use has been made of this method by Rivers in the article referred to above (Folk- 


Lore, vol. xxiii [1912]). 


2 Tlingit, 1, p. 11. 3 Ibid., p. 83. 
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After this the Raven saw a fire way out at sea. Tying a piece of pitch-wood 
to a chicken-hawk’s bill, he told it to go out to this fire, touch it with the pitch- 
wood, and bring it back. When he had brought it to him, Raven put it into 
the rock and the red cedar, etc. 


We know from the former tale that this Tlingit tribe sometimes tell 
this story to explain chicken-hawk’s beak. I should say that the 
chances are great that some such idea was present also in the story- 
teller’s consciousness when the version just above was related. He 
merely took it for granted that its explanatory force would be felt, 
and did not feel obliged to point it out. Nevertheless, as the passage 
stands, it is not an explanation of chicken-hawk’s beak; and a person 
reading this passage without an acquaintance with Northwest coast 
mythology would hardly suspect that the story would so much as lend 
itself to the explanation of this particular point. 

Consider, finally, the following from Haida mythology.! 


After a while, Raven came to one who had a fire in his house. And he did 
not know how to get his live-coals. And somebody had bought a deer-skin. 
“Say, cousin, I want to borrow your deer-skin for a while.” And he lent it to 
him. It had a long tail, they say, and he tied a bundle of pitch-wood to the 
end of the tail. Then he came in and danced before him. As he danced, his 
face was turned toward the fireonly. After he had danced for a while, he struck 
his tail into the fire, and the pitch-wood burned. Then his tail was burned 
off, they say. That is why the deer’s tail is short. Then he went into his own 
skin and flew away with the live-coals. His beak, too, was burned off. And 
they pursued him. They could not catch him, and turned back. He got the 
coals neatly. 


I should like to point out that even this passage, though it actually 
goes so far as to point out that Raven’s beak was burned off, is not 
in such form that we can be sure that the native story-teller felt it to 
be an explanation of the shortness of the raven’s beak at the present 
time. The setting for an explanation is all there, but is the explana- 
tion actually present or not? The question is, of course, whether the 
native informant feels it as an explanation. So much, then, for the 
difficulty of recognizing the explanations which appear in the text. 
The obstacles which arise in dealing statistically with such material 
are obvious. Owing to the endless uncertainty which would result 
from any other method, only those tales have been reckoned as ex- 
planatory in which, on somebody’s authority, the statement is made 
that something is explained. It is quite possible that many explana- 
tions have been ignored. The present paper, however, must be recog- 
nized as a study of what is explained by those passages which are 
definitely labelled as explanatory by the native informant. All other 
passages and all other explanations have been ruled out. 


1 Haida, I, p. 135. 
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We have not only the difficulty of recognizing explanations when we 
see them; but the explanations show amazing variability as regards 
their connection with the story-plot. In some cases the two seem to 
be indissolubly connected. For example, it is almost impossible to 
conceive of the Tlingit myth of the theft of daylight by Raven! as 
anything else than at bottom an explanation of daylight on earth. 
We do, however, find explanatory tales where the explanation is very 
loosely attached to the subject-matter. I think a good example of 
this would be the tales with a ceremonial ending, of the type which is 
very common on the Northwest coast of America. There is, for exam- 
ple, the much-loved tale of the person who meets a cannibal spirit, 
and escapes after a remarkable and perfectly definite series of adven- 
tures, which are repeated in various forms by a great many tribes. 
On the Northwest coast such a tale ends very often by referring the 
use of some ceremonial object to this adventure.? Here the “conclu- 
sion”’ or “explanation” has little real connection with the story-plot. 
In the case of some tales the explanation is so inappropriate, that 
the casual reader could almost suggest a better one, — one more in 
keeping with the incidents in the plot. In the matter of unity between 
the plot and the explanation, the variation is simply enormous. 

The explanations occurring in folk-tales differ endlessly in regard to 
style. A favorite type of myth in America is one in which the cul- 
ture-hero comes along and teaches the people, for example, to make 
baskets, —an art unknown till that time. Or, for that matter, he 
teaches them to hold sexual intercourse, or how to plant crops. This 
might be called the “‘ pedagogical’’ type of explanation. Another very 
important type of tale in America is one in which the culture-hero 
transforms somebody or something into some permanent feature of 
the landscape or into some well-known animal. Every such story 
is in a sense explanatory. A few examples may be given to illus- 
trate this. Raven, for instance, among the Tlingit, is pictured com- 
ing down-river with the daylight, which he had succeeded in stealing 
from Raven-at-head-of-Nass. Angered at certain beings who were 
fishing at the mouth of the river, he releases the daylight, trans- 
forming them into animals, each according to the type of the blanket 
he was wearing at the time. This tale is in a sense an “expla- 
nation” of the animals on earth and their appearance. Tales of this 
type are too numerous to mention, and make up a very considerable 
bulk of American mythology. As far as they explain anything at all, 
they involve what might be called an explanation by “transforma- 
tion.”” In the following an attempt has been made to assemble all 
the explanatory passages, no matter what the type of explanation. 

1 See B, p. 311; Tlingit, 1, p. 3. 

? Kwakiutl, 1, pp. 87, 513. 
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Without attempting to assume that all should be given equal weight 
in forming our conclusions, it may nevertheless be said that such an 
accumulation of explanatory passages of all kinds will at least illustrate 
the range of primitive speculation. 

An attempt has been made, however, to distinguish between inclusive 
and particularisticexplanations. For example, the myth recounting the 
adventures and career of some culture-hero may include the statement 
that ‘‘he taught the people all the arts.” Or a creation myth may 
involve the mere statement that the creator “made all the animals.” 
Some other incident, like that of the burning of the world, may 
account for the fact that “there are stars’”’ in the heavens. Such 
explanations are certainly to be distinguished psychologically from the 
minute and carefully localized tales which account for some one 
definite fact, like the topography of a certain familiar cliff, or the 
peculiar markings on some definite animal, or the movement and 
appearance of some definite constellation. It would seem that the 
distinction in such cases must have been present also in the native 
mind, whatever may be said of the other instances previously referred 
to. It seems well to pass over for the present any distinctions 
which might be drawn between the explanations which are casual 
and those which are really the motive of the stories in which they occur, 
and also to ignore for our present purpose the type of the explanation; 
that is, whether it is pedagogical, or based on the idea of transforma- 
tion. The study merely of the popularity of one or the other type of 
explanation would itself be an interesting undertaking, and would shed 
some light on primitive psychology. It cannot, however, be under- 
taken here. The difference just mentioned between the broad and the 
particularistic explanations, is, however, so fundamental, that the two 
types of explanation have been indicated in the following study by 
different symbols. 

The total range of things explained, and the curious way in which 
these explanations are distributed over the face of nature, are shown 
briefly in the following tabulation. In this table an asterisk indicates 
a generalized explanation. Numerals show the number of explana- 
tions of individual or particular phenomena under each general head. 
For example, opposite the heading “Culture,”’ in the Abnaki column, 
the asterisk stands for the statement, ‘‘The hero taught the people 
all the arts;” in the Ojibwa column, the numeral I means that 
a hero established one element of culture (in this case, wampum); 
in the Blackfoot column, the asterisk followed by the numeral 3 
indicates that a being arranged for ‘‘everything in the life of the 
people,”’ and, further, that three additional explanations account for 
the origin of three individual cultural phenomena (in this case, quill- 
work, etc.). 
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This tabulation involves a number of interesting points. Perhaps 
these points will come out most clearly if we consider the mythologies 
one by one. Taking up first the folk-lore of the Eskimo, we find 
that the group which we have chosen for study possesses only one tale 
which explains the first phenomenon on the list, the sun. This seems 
at once rather extraordinary, in view of the fact that there are nine 
tales which explain the traits of animals. There are, however, many 
animals, and only one sun. The traits of all the different animals, 
that differ from each other in appearance and in habits, offer a better 
field for explanation than does the sun, which is simple in outward 
appearance, and regular in its movements. One explanatory tale 
might, after all, in the case of the sun, be considered to meet the 
situation fully; while, in the case of animals, each species demands an 
explanation to itself. Nevertheless, I am convinced that certain con- 
clusions concerning the interest of the Eskimo are deducible from a 
consideration of what their tales explain. It is at once obvious, for 
example, that they find animal traits more interesting than they do 
the topography of their country, and are in turn more interested 
in topography than they are in ceremonies or in the peculiarities of 
the state of culture in which they live. I am inclined, moreover, in 
a general way, to extend this conclusion to their interest in earthly 
as opposed to heavenly or celestial matters. The topics in the first 
column of the tabulation are so arranged that the first sixteen terms 
refer to things in the heavens, or, more generally speaking, to cosmic 
forces. The last seventeen, on the other hand, appearing toward 
the bottom of the column, constitute a list of the things on earth 
which appear in the tales as the object of explanation. If we now 
consider the total number of heavenly phenomena which are explained 
in tales, we find that they amount, in the case of Eskimo mythology, 
to only six in all; while in the same mythology the tales which explain 
earthly matters reach a total of twenty-six. I see no reason why, if a 
people were interested in the heavens, they should not find as many 
things transpiring there which demand explanation as they would 
find on the earth. This is especially true of the heavens in the arctic 
regions. The absence of the sun from the sky during long periods, 
the amazing display of the Northern Lights, seem calculated in them- 
selves to attract comment and speculation. If a student approached 
the subject without a previous acquaintance with Eskimo mythology, 
arguing from purely psychological probabilities, he would certainly 
expect to find in Eskimo tales, if tales are ever used for explanation, 
some reference to the sudden and furious arctic storms, which are a 
matter of extreme personal interest to every Eskimo, from their effect 
on the food-supply.!' I am therefore disposed to think that the dis- 

1 See Eskimo, 2, pp. 460, 603. 
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tribution of explanations in the case of the Eskimo reflects some very 
real psychological bias. I think it is important to see whether this 
tendency to limit speculation largely to earthly matters finds wide 
expression in primitive folk-lore. Eskimo folk-tales as recorded in 
Cumberland Sound would certainly indicate that the heavenly 
bodies and cosmic forces are not matters of most immediate interest 
to primitive folk. 

It is not proper, of course, to base any far-reaching conclusions on 
the study of one mythology, or on the occurrence of one phenomenon 
in various mythologies. I think, however, that if a consideration of 
all twenty-six of the mythologies which are here the object of analysis, 
bears out the conclusions we made concerning Eskimo mythology, 
we shall have established a fact which, however it may be explained, 
must at all events be recognized. The total number of tales which 
explain the various phenomena in the twenty-six mythologies here dis- 
cussod, is shown in the following table. In order to bring out the con- 
trast referred to above between the comparative number of celestial 
and earthly ‘‘explanations,’’ the material has been arranged in parallel 
columns. 


SUMMARY SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF TALES WHICH EXPLAIN THE VARIOUS 
PHENOMENA LISTED ABOVE. 





CELESTIAL OR COSMIC. EARTHLY OR LOCAL. 
Phenomena. Number of Tales. Phenomena. Number of Tales. 
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From this table it is clear, that, in twenty-six mythologies, the total 
number of tales explaining the heavenly bodies and meteorological 
and hydrographic phenomena is 138, while the total number referring 
to earthly or local matters is 1053. In other words, conclusions based 
on twenty-six separate mythologies quite bear out those based on 
Eskimo alone. The total number of “celestial” explanations is only 
one-eighth of the total number of “terrestrial” explanations. 
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I should like now to look at our material from the point of view of 
the number of individual mythologies, among the total of twenty-six, 
as contrasted with the number of tales, which contain explanatory tales 
relating to the various heavenly bodies and cosmic forces. 

Let us consider, for example, the importance in folk-tales of one 
celestial body, the sun, this time from the point of view of the num- 
ber of mythologies in a given area in which he occurs as the object 
of explanation. Arranged across the top of our tabulation, in a hori- 
zontal line, will be found a list of mythologies so far analyzed. If we 
look along the line following ‘‘sun,’’ and read the figures which appear 
in connection with the names of the various tribes, we see that only 
certain tribes explain the sun at all in their folk-tales. The Micmac 
tribe, for example, or the Blackfoot, have no story at all explaining 
the origin or appearance of the sun, as far as can be ascertained 
from their folk-lore in its present form. Out of twenty-six represen- 
tative American mythologies, about which we have fairly complete 
information, the sun is explained in only thirteen. I am inclined to 
think that this fact, if it can be substantiated by the study of myth- 
ologies in other parts of the world, renders necessary a reconsidera- 
tion of those mythical theories which would make the heavenly bodies 
the fountain and source of primitive myth and folk-tale. 


EE one eee ee in 13 mythologies. Ds 8 :4:0.45:0.008s in 14 mythologies. 
SE eee “28 = | re ee — “ys 
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It is a fact of some significance that such important and conspic- 
uous phenomena as the sun, the Milky Way, the seasons, the clouds, 
the over-arching sky, are explained in the folk-tales of a few tribes 
only here and there. The tales of many tribes ignore them com- 
pletely, as far as making any attempt to explain them through the 
medium of tales is concerned. Even such all-important objects as 
the sun and the moon, about whose place in mythology volumes 
have been written, are explained in only half the mythologies we are 
considering. The table, therefore, quite bears out the preceding one 
in two important points. In the first place, it gives us a right to 
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suspect that something is wrong with those mythical hypotheses which 
lay all the emphasis on the heavenly bodies as the basis of folk-tales. 
It seems quite plausible that, if the mythology of primitive people 
were in any sense based on the heavenly bodies and cosmic forces, 
these bodies and forces ought to appear constantly as the objects of 
the speculative tendency. We have every reason, on the basis of 
our present material, to withhold concurrence on this point and to 
investigate it more fully. The second point, which comes out in even 
clearer light, is the interest shown by primitive people in the traits 
of animals and in topography. We saw from the former tabula- 
tion that animal traits are a very popular subject of explanation in 
mythical tales, from the point of view of the number of tales devoted 
to them. We see now that they occur with great regularity as the 
object of explanation, appearing in almost every mythology of the 
whole twenty-six here investigated. I should like to refer also to 
the extreme interest in ceremonial matters indicated by the tabula- 
tion. Ceremonial explanations in certain cases exceed in number 
even the explanations of animal traits (see p. 12). This is true of 
no other element. Reference might be made particularly to the case 
of the Kwakiutl and the Blackfoot. Ceremonial explanations also are 
a very considerable element in explanatory tales, taking all the myth- 
ologies together (see p. 14). They also come prominently to the 
front in the case of almost every mythology. Adding together the 
explanations which concern ceremonies, animal traits, and topography, 
— all of them ‘‘earthly”’ phenomena, — we reach a total which makes 
the number of “‘celestial”” explanations seem inconsiderable. The evi- 
dence so far considered would, in brief, seem to indicate that primitive 
folk, at least in North America, are certainly not interested in celestial 
phenomena to the exclusion of everything else. Their interest in the 
heavens seems to be of a very casual sort. 

It seems rather important to check up these results, however, by 
some further considerations, before placing implicit reliance on them. 
I should like now to bring out the contrast between the celestial and 
the terrestrial elements in folk-tales from another point of view; 
namely, from the point of view of the actors who appear in tales. 

The tabulation opposite indicates this briefly. In working out 
this tabulation, also a certain amount of difficulty was encountered. 
Various categories had to be devised to include the large number 
of characters which appear, and these categories overlap to a cer- 
tain degree. This fact implies, that, in placing an actor in one or 
the other of these categories, we must, in certain cases at least, 
be somewhat arbitrary. To give an example, animals are almost 
everywhere thought to have supernatural power. In those tales in 
which they appear as benefactors or supernatural helpers of human 
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beings, are they to be reckoned as animals, or as divinities? More- 
over, there is a certain difficulty in deciding who the actors in a 
given story really are. The hero of a tale does not always appear 
in his true guise. For example, is it always possible to recognize, in 
a hasty examination, all the tales in which the Sun appears as an 
actor? He may appear in the form of a mortal hero, whose celestial 
qualities are brought out, let us say, only at the very end of the story, 
or only implied by his adventures or attributes. The issue has been 
met in the present instance by ignoring the difficulty. The tabulation 
on p. 17 is based on the actual condition of the folk-lore at the present 
time. Unless a character is specifically stated to be the Sun, he is 
not reckoned as the Sun. I am aware that a great deal has been done 
in the way of identifying the actors in myths as celestial bodies or 
cosmic forces by their attributes. Without wishing to enter into a 
discussion of this point,’ and without attempting here to formulate 
any general principles, I wish to say merely, in regard to the American 
field, that, after all, the folk-lore we are considering has been recorded 
in very large part by responsible observers, endowed with acumen and 
curiosity. If any of the present folk really regard a hero as the sun, 
for example, these investigators can be relied upon to ascertain that 
fact and to call it to our attention. The present study concerns it- 
self with the present form of the material and with the present attitude 
of the people. In the following paragraphs, then, the effort is made 
merely to look at the material as it comes from their hands. We deal 
only with the actors in myths, therefore, whom the native informants 
are conscious of as actors. 

In view of the fact, however, that the heavenly bodies are some- 
times supposed to be the fountain and source of all folk-lore, and that 
a certain interest attaches to them on account of that point of view, 
all the characters which exercise control in any way over the heavenly 
bodies or the cosmic forces are included in the general results. There 
has been no attempt to identify a given character as the sun on the 
basis of his attributes; but every character who is definitely stated to 
have control over the sun is represented in the tabulation. This 
method has been followed throughout. If a character, for example, 
has control, either by magic or otherwise, over ‘“‘warm weather’’ or 
‘‘summer,” the fact has been indicated in the tabulation. The tabu- 
lation also includes, for the reasons just assigned, all those charac- 
ters, of which there are a good many in folk-lore of certain tribes, who 
are transformed into stars or other heavenly bodies at the close of the 
narrative. It is perhaps necessary to say that the tabulation does 
not purport to show all the actors in all mythical tales. It shows 


1 For an elaboration of it, see R. H. Lowie, ‘‘The Test Theme in North American 
Mythology” (this Journal, vol. xxi, p. 101). 
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merely the frequency and regularity with which certain chosen actors 
appear. The characters which have been chosen, however, are the 
most important ones, to whom I think the greatest amount of interest 
attaches. 

The results of this table may be summarized as follows: — 


SUMMARY SHOWING ACTORS AND CHARACTERS APPEARING IN AMERICAN FOLK-TALES. 
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Blackfoot 97 21 54 
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Shushwap 69 14 62 
Chinook 21 I 18 
Bella Coola 53 15 27 
a Kwakiutl 177 24 78 
North Pacific. ......... Haida 102 10 82 
Tlingit 107 8 66 
Chukchee 35 6 14 
Koryak 131 10 35 





It is obvious at once that a conclusion based on the former tabula- 
tion would have to be revised somewhat, in the light of the facts 
brought out by the present one. The Sun, for example, plays a much 
more important part as an actor in mythical tales than as an object 
for explanation. Half of our mythologies ignore the Sun in giving 
explanations of natural phenomena; but the Sun appears as an actor 
in a great many, — to speak accurately, in sixteen out of twenty-six. 
It is perhaps worth noting that he appears in the more complete 
mythologies, not in the fragmentary ones. Thus, he does not appear 
in the mythology of the Micmac, the Abnaki, the Dakota, or the 
Chinook. Reference to the tabulation will show that we base our con- 
clusions, in the case of the Abnaki, on only twenty-nine tales; and in 
the case of the Dakota, on fourteen. Altogether, it seems to be rather 
obvious that the sun is an object of extreme interest to most primitive 
peoples in North America, though we must conclude, nevertheless, that 
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they do not seem to feel such a need for explaining his existence and 
action as they do in the case of many other things which to our minds 
would seem less important. A general tendency is brought out, how- 
ever, which does corroborate more or less our former conclusion. The 
total number of tales in which celestial actors appear is rather small. 
Thus, while we have ninety-eight distinct tales from the Cumberland 
Sound Eskimo, the Sun appears as an actor in only one. In fact, if 
we add together all the tales in which celestial actors appear, the total 
number is small compared to the total number in which even one group 
of terrestrial actors (animals, for instance) appear. The contrast is 
brought out in the present summary (p. 19). It is quite possible to 
say that cosmic forces are not the chief subject of folk-lore, by any 
means, at the present time, either as actors or as subjects for explana- 
tion and speculation. 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE EXPLANATIONS IN FOLK-TALES. 


It occurs to me that the réle played by the “explanatory” tendency 
can very easily be overestimated. I believe the interest in explana- 
tions is not so predominant in the primitive mind as might be supposed. 
Here I should like to refer to the opinions of Andrew Lang as expressed 
in his “Myth, Ritual, and Religion,’’! and elsewhere in his writings. 
He goes so far as to express the idea that all myths are etiological, — 
intended primarily to explain. If he did not originate this idea, he is 
at least responsible for its popularity among English writers at the 
present time.? I should like, therefore, to direct attention now to the 
attitude of primitive people themselves toward ‘“‘explanations,’’ as 
far as we can define their attitude at all. In line with this, I should 
like to ascertain precisely to what extent the tendency to explain the 
world has actually resulted in the formation of explanatory tales. 
On this latter point also I am inclined to think that popular opinion 
has overshot the mark. The actual number of explanatory tales is, 
after all, not so overwhelmingly large. We have, then, two points to 
consider, — first, how important to the people themselves is the in- 
terest in explanations; and, second, what actual proportion of tradi- 
tional tales is explanatory. In other words, I propose that we consider 
this tendency, first subjectively as regards the native, and then 
objectively as it expresses itself in explanatory tales. 

In regard to the first point, I might say very briefly that a very 
wrong idea of the Indian’s attitude toward folk-tales would be ob- 


1 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 1887), vol. i, pp. 122, 161. 

2 See Gomme, Handbook of Folk-Lore (London, 1890), p. 1 (Publications of the Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. xx); Jevons, Idea of God in Early Religions (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 
33, 50; Introduction to the History of Religion (London, 1892), pp. 250, 261, 263; Mac- 
culloch, Childhood of Fiction (London, 1905), p. 451. 
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tained if one supposed that his interest was primarily in the explana- 
tions. If any one fact becomes clear from an acquaintance with 
Indian society, it is this, — that the satisfaction which Indian audi- 
ences get out of the recital of a tale is not an intellectual, but an 
emotional one. Even admitting that certain tales explain, the Indian 
of the present time listens to them, not because of a hunger for intel- 
lectual satisfaction, but because he genuinely loves to listen to a good 
story. In fact, the absorbing interest which primitive people take 
in stories as stories is one of the picturesque features of primitive 
life. It seems fairly clear that the explanations in folk-tales, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the attitude of primitive people toward 
them, are of decidedly less importance than the novelistic elements 
of the plot. 

We come now to the question of what proportion of mythology 
is made up of explanatory tales. It is obvious here that we cannot 
simply count the number of explanatory tales in one mythology (sup- 
posing for a moment that that is easily done), and compare it with the 
number in another mythology. We have, unfortunately, from certain 
groups, only a dozen or fourteen tales; while another mythology may 
consist of a hundred tales, or even more. Obviously we must reduce 
the whole to some common basis. The simplest way is to find what 
per cent of each collection of tales is of the “explanatory” type. It 
will at once be clear, however, from what was said above of the dif- 
ficulty of recognizing and identifying explanations, that the situ- 
ation is rather confusing. It will also be remembered that, where 
many sources of error exist, our results cannot be expected to be of a 
mathematically exact kind. In the present case we have the added 
difficulty of ascertaining how many Zales there are in a given mythology, 
as a preliminary step in finding out what per cent of them is ex- 
planatory. This step itself is not without its difficulty. In some 
cases the results obtained by two investigators must be utilized in 
conjunction. This is true, for example, in the case of the Blackfoot, 
where the collections of Wissler and Duvall contain many tales which 
also appear in Grinnell.!' In nearly every collection of mythical tales, 
whether by one author or two, there are a certain number which appear 
twice. In the present case, where any investigator in the field has 
recorded two versions of a tale, they must be combined in some way, 
and counted but once; otherwise our results would not be at all repre- 
sentative. The difficulty lies in recognizing whether we are dealing 
in any given case with two similar tales, or with two versions or rendi- 
tions of one and the same tale. Where the various parts of a mythol- 
ogy have been recorded by different observers, the difficulty becomes 


1 Blackfoot Lodge Tales, New York, 1892. 
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acute. The natural differences of expression which creep in lead to 
all sorts of confusion and uncertainty in the mind of the reader. 

There are other things, too, which tend to make the subject one 
of some complexity. There is, for example, no uniformity among 
authors in the matter of recording the long myth cycles which are 
sometimes found among primitive people. Sometimes such cycles 
are made up of a long series of independent or largely independent 
episodes. One author will print these episodes as so many separate 
tales, supplying merely one general heading or label for the series. 
An example of this is offered by Lowie’s treatment of the coyote 
stories, in his paper on the Assiniboin.!. Another author will include 
a large number of such episodes as more or less clearly distinguished 
subdivisions of one tale which he considers an organic whole. This is 
the way in which Swanton looks at the Raven myth of the Tlingit,” 
which really involves a great many separate tales of wide individual 
distribution; for example, the tale of the trickster who tries to “imi- 
tate his hosts.’’* In some cases, however, the stories are run together 
in one continuous narrative, as in the story of Mink and the story of 
Omeatl among the Kwakiutl.4 How much of this is due to the native 
attitude, how much to the scientific editor, becomes a serious ques- 
tion. To render one of these collections really comparable with an- 
other, the present writer was often induced to break up a long cycle 
into its constituent elements. For example, Swanton’s Haida story 
of ‘‘Raven travelling’’® was broken up into fifty-one separate tales. 
For all of the reasons indicated, the present writer’s enumeration of 
the total number of mythical tales known to a tribe, or known in a 
given locality, often does not coincide with the number which would 
be indicated by the tables of contents in the printed works from which 
the information is drawn. 

Another disturbing element, which can hardly be ignored, and which 
may lead to error, lies in the fact that a tale sometimes involves ten or 
a dozen different explanations. Certain tales, for some reason, seem 
to lend themselves to the explanatory impulse, and are utilized to 
explain the most diverse matters. The question arises, Should such 
a tale in the present connection be counted merely as one explanatory 
tale? Suppose, for example, a mythology consists of fifty tales. Four 
of these have only one explanation each, while a fifth has (to take a 
hypothetical case) thirty explanations in it. It would hardly seem 
right to reckon, under such circumstances, that forty-five fiftieths of 
the tales are without explanations. Forty-five out of fifty have none; 
but, on the other hand, for a total of fifty tales, there are thirty-four 


1 Assiniboin, 1. 2 Tlingit, 1, p. 80. * See p. 45, below. 
4 Kwakiutl, 3, pp. 123-157, 216-240. 5 Haida, 1, p. r1ro. 
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explanations, which, if averaged up, would give one explanation each 
to more than half of the tales. Before passing on to another point, it 
might be well to say that in the tabulation on p. 25 the total number 
of explanations is shown, in case any critic wishes to use it in checking 
up the conclusions expressed. 

There are several other disturbing elements, any one of which 
might distort the surface appearance of the folk-lore we are considering. 
Suppose, for example, that a mythology consists of twenty long tales 
and twenty short ones, and that only the long tales have explanations, 
one to each: we should say that fifty per cent of the tales are without 
explanations. But if we counted up the number of pages of myth 
material involved in the tales which have an explanatory ending, we 
might find that the explanatory traditions occupied twice the number 
of pages. It must, as a matter of fact, be admitted that the tales 
considered in working out the results below vary greatly in length. 
Some of the ‘‘tales” consist of only a few sentences recounting an 
incident in the life of some mythical character. Others are very long, 
and, from the literary point of view, complex narratives, occupying 
many pages of print. It is a fact, however, that some of the longest 
tales contain no explanations at all. A short tale is as likely to explain 
something as one of the longer ones. Asa matter of fact, the explana- 
tions are distributed through the total number of tales, irrespective 
of their length. 

The various tales considered also differ greatly from one another 
in their character or setting. We find cosmogonic traditions, hero 
stories, stories about the origin of secret fraternities, stories of human 
heroes who have supernatural adventures or encounters, narratives 
of divine or human exploits, and so on through a long classification. 
Many mythologies are made up in part of humorous or facetious stories 
about some trickster or other, — Coyote in the West; Raven or Mink 
on the North Pacific coast; Old Man, Ictinike, Nih’a"ga" or Rabbit, 
on the Plains. The question that now arises is this: In reckoning 
the total number of tales, and finding the proportion of explanatory 
tales distributed through them, is it fair to ascribe equal weight to 
all of these classes? What right have we to compare cosmogonic 
tales with hero stories, or sacred formulas with trivial trickster stories? 
The answer is simple. Contrary to what one might expect, the 
“‘cosmogonic” traditions, in the first place, do not contain all of 
the explanations, by any means. A very “trivial” tale is as likely 
to contain an explanation as is a solemn religious recital. More- 
over, tales which ‘would appear to be most trivial in plot and in 
circumstance, sometimes explain the most serious matters. One 
and the same tale, as a matter of fact, may serve two quite different 
purposes among, for example, two neighboring peoples. The story 
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of ‘‘ The Girl and the Dog,”’ to give an instance, in which a dog assumes 
human form and succeeds in marrying a girl, is told on the plains of 
North America merely as an interesting tale! Among the Eskimo it 
is told in connection with a story explaining the existence of sea- 
mammals, the most important single factor in the life of the people; 
and it supplies the background for the chief feature of their religion, 
the seal taboos.?, On the North Pacific coast also it has a religious 
application, accounting for or explaining a certain religious taboo and 
the origin of a secret society.* Another example of this same general 
fact, which would occur to any one familiar with the American field, 
is the Two-Brothers myth of the Sauk, which is told in connection 
with the Mide or Medicine Society. This sacred tradition is merely 
a version of a very common and quite secular story. Other examples 
to illustrate the principle might easily be cited, such as the Raven 
myth of the Tlingit, itself partaking of a sacred character,’ but con- 
taining incident after incident which is found also in the ordinary 
non-sacred folk-lore of the region. The religious myth, generally 
speaking, is not at all different in its structure or its subject-matter 
from the non-religious one. The setting which a tale may have is 
often apparently a mere matter of chance, or may be the result of a 
combination of several forces; but the setting of a tale does not seem 
to affect its explanatory value. In spite, therefore, of the fact that, 
on the surface, myths and folk-tales seem to present a quite diversified 
appearance and to fall in many cases into certain well-defined classes, 
the subject-matter and the treatment are throughout quite the same; 
and one class does not seem to have any more explanatory possibilities 
than another. It does not seem necessary, therefore, in investigating 
the explanatory function of mythical tales, to draw distinctions of 
which the native informant himself is unaware. In treating of the 
explanatory character of myths and folk-tales, we may disregard their 
setting, just as we may the matter of their relative length. The 
explanatory phenomenon seems to run through all folk-tales, irrespec- 
tive of both setting and length. 

The only other statement that needs to be made in a preliminary 
way is that the mythologies here studied were studied as they stand, 
in the form in which they now exist. Thus, in the following tabulation 


1 For example, among the Assiniboin (p. 224). 

2 Eskimo, 2, p. 583; 3, p- 163. 

* Kwakiutl, 2, p. 401. 

4 Fox, p. 337; Ojibwa, p. 35. 

5 Tlingit, 1, p. 80, note I. 

¢ For example, the incident of the hero who was swallowed by a whale (Jbid., p. 91), 
and that of the girl who insults the bears (p. 126). A still better example is offered by the 
inclusion, in the Raven myth, of the tale in which a trickster imitates his hosts (Haida, 1, 
p. 132); see also Boas (this Journal, vol. ix, p. 2) for a discussion of this point. 
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those tales are reckoned as explanatory in which the statement is 
made that something is explained; nearly always on the authority of 
the native informant, more rarely on that of the translator. In cases 
of doubt, however, the given passage was placed without exception 
on the explanatory side. 


TABLE SHOWING PROPORTION OF EXPLANATORY TALES IN A NUMBER OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGIES. 


























umber of | Per 
. . Number of ee a with dan 
Regions. Tribes. tales. ng explana- | with expla- 
tions. nations. 
sc. c-s'e seasons Cumberland Sound 
Eskimo 98 34 17 17 
M icmac 43 22 8 19 
Woadioné......... 600 Abnaki 29 27 14 48 
Ojibwa 38 28 19 50 
Fox 46 16 II 24 
Assiniboin 98 32 20 20 
Blackfoot 97 86 52 54 
; Dakota 14 14 7 50 
Nas siieriae owen Grosventre 42 15 8 20 
Arapaho 100 81 32 32 
Omaha-Ponca 50 21 15 30 
Pawnee (Skidi) 113 99 47 42 
Southwest......... Hopi 85 49 17 20 
Jicarilla 39 40 20 51 
eo eee Yana 21 35 12 57 
Shoshoni 45 54 12 27 
PN 6Ueatenaee Thompson 73 Ill 52 q1 
Shushwap 69 60 33 48 
Chinook 21 24 10 42 
Bella Coola 53 57 23 43 
F Kwakiutl 177 133 78 44 
North Pacific...... Haida 102 108 44 43 
Tlingit 107 68 38 35 
Chukchee 35 II 3 9 
Koryak 131 5 5 4 





It will be seen at once that this tabulation presents some curious 
features. In the first place, it is evident that in most mythologies 
rather less than half the tales seem to have any explanatory value. 
There is so much variation that it is hard to formulate any actual 
rule. For example, the Jicarilla, Yana, and Blackfoot mythologies 
have more explanatory than non-explanatory tales. In this, however, 
they differ from all other American mythologies, in which the number 
of explanatory tales is uniformly less than half of the total number of 
traditions. 

It is perhaps worth noting that, of the mythologies named, the Yana is 
represented by a very small collection. The figures for this mythology 
are based really on incomplete returns. It is at least conceivable 
that, if the number of tales examined could be increased, the high 
percentage might tend to disappear. This is rendered still more 
plausible by the fact that, in nearly all cases where very large collec- 
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tions exist, the number of explanatory traditions is relatively small. 
The Kwakiutl, Eskimo, Assiniboin, Arapaho, Pawnee, Haida, and 
Tlingit mythologies might be cited. In fact, there is only one excep- 
tion; namely, the Blackfoot. Why the Blackfoot percentage is so high 
is not so easily explained; though the present writer is of the opinion 
that the cause is an historical, not directly a psychological one,—a 
matter which can best be discussed in the light of certain facts to be 
brought out later. 

Even leaving aside the exceptional cases, however, the percen- 
tages show a marked variability. Where Fox mythology shows the 
presence of twenty-four per cent of explanatory tales, Pawnee shows 
forty-two. Where Eskimo shows seventeen, Koryak shows only four. 
It would perhaps be dangerous to infer that all of these variations 
correspond to actual difference in the mental processes of the various 
groups of people concerned. They may be due, at least in part, to the 
personal peculiarities of the informants from whom the stories were 
obtained, or to the literary style or the interest of the recorder or the 
translator. There is, however, one general tendency exhibited in 
the tabulation, which I believe we may consider to represent a real 
fact in American folk-lore. I refer to the fact that the arctic myth- 
ologies are, on the whole, deficient in explanations. Since this point 
is brought out in connection with all the arctic peoples considered 
(Eskimo, Chukchee, and Koryak), and since the number of explana- 
tions shows a steady decrease as we pass from south to north, especially 
along the Pacific coast, where our material is most reliable, I regard 
it as at least probable that we are here dealing with a real characteristic 
of the mythologies in question. 

It might be possible to ascribe the absence of explanations in a 
certain portion of our printed sources to the failure of investigators 
to record them. This would of course do away with the problem 
altogether. In view of certain features of the tabulation, however, I 
am inclined to regard this contingency as unlikely. It will be seen, for 
example, that in all the cases where the results are based on a small 
number of tales, the percentage of explanations runs very high. On 
the other hand, where the results in the tabulation are based on large 
and presumably exhaustive collections of tales, the percentages are, 
as a rule, very much lower. In other words, the explanatory type of 
tale seems to be the first type to be recorded. I suspect, moreover, 
that the ordinary investigator is interested in the explanations, if 
anything, more than the native informant is. I think it safe to con- 
clude that the scarcity of explanations in the tabulation represents a 
real phenomenon, and not mere accident. 

In view of the irregularities in the tabulation, of which we can give 
no really satisfactory account except in certain instances, perhaps the 
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best way to arrive at a conclusion would be to work out a general 
average for the results obtained. If we take the average of the various 
per cents, we arrive at a general average of approximately thirty-six 
per cent. We may say with a fair degree of accuracy, perhaps, that, 
if a hundred typical American tales are taken at random, about thirty- 
six of them will be found to involve explanations. From the material 
so far considered, I am tempted to draw the conclusion that, in the 
folk-literatures we are considering, explanatory tales are not proved 
to be conspicuous by their actual number. Certainly there is a large 
part of folk-lore which is not at the present time explanatory. 

The additional point is to be made that in a very large number of 
cases, perhaps in the greater part of them, the explanations are brought 
in quite casually. From the places they occupy in a given tale, and 
the manner of their appearance, they seem to be chance features, put 
in for good measure, or for other reasons, perhaps, which are not con- 
cerned directly with the plot. To illustrate this point, I might call 
attention to the tabulation of the familiar Dog-Husband story on pp. 
28-30. The total number of episodes which make up the story in its 
fullest form are arranged in series at the top of the tabulation. The 
incidents which are present in the version belonging to any particular 
tribe have been shown by writing the name of the tribe in the appro- 
priate column. A blank space at any point in the line devoted to 
any tribe or version indicates that the incident which is represented 
by that space is lacking. The explanations involved are shown in 
bold-face type in the position which they really occupy in the table. 
The irregularity of the place of occurrence, relative to the other in- 
cidents of the tale, is quite as noticeable as are the inconsistencies in 
the explanations themselves. I believe that any one who looks over 
the table will get the impression, as the present writer does, that the 
explanations are merely casual in the tale, and are brought out where- 
ever the story seems to fit certain problems which the story-teller has in 
mind. A similar tabulation might be worked out, I believe, for almost 
any mythical tale, though the present one is an excellent illustration. 
The distribution of explanations through the versions of any given 
tale seems to be the result of chance. 

In connection with our second problem, several points accordingly 
become evident. The actual number of tales with an explanatory 
function is not overwhelming. In some mythologies it is extremely 
small. Whether or not these tales have dropped off explanations 
they may once have had, is a point that will be taken up presently. 
In the mean time the present state of folk-lore is one in which the 
explanation is certainly not the matter of prime interest in tales. The 
explanation in explanatory tales is manifestly a casual phenomenon 
now, whatever is true of the past. 
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We have seen also that the number of explanations in present-day 
folk-lore has the appearance merely of being relatively large. In some 
cases it seems probable that a folk-lore assumes an explanatory com- 
plexion through the interpretation, not of the native informant, but of 
the civilized investigator. It must be remembered that our material 
has been favorably selected with regard to explanatory tales. There is 
no question but that the typical investigator would rather record tales 
which involve explanations than those without. This tendency is 
reflected in the fact, shown above, that every collection which includes 
a small number of tales shows an extremely high percentage of tales 
with explanatory endings. If an investigator is successful in making 
his collections! complete, the proportion of explanatory tales dimin- 
ishes. In regard to the second problem, therefore, How important are 
the explanations in folk-tales? it may be inferred that the element of 
explanation is not of primary significance. 


IN THAT PART OF MYTHOLOGY WHICH CONSISTS OF EXPLANATORY TALES, 
IS THE EXPLANATION THE BASIS OF THE STORY? 


It is well to refer again at this point to the tabulations already con- 
sidered, which show what primitive tales explain. We see by examin- 
ing the table, that, so far as stories are told with intent to explain, 
some groups or tribes have one purpose in view, others quite a differ- 
ent one. For example, the Pawnee, the Blackfoot, the Arapaho, and 
the Kwakiutl feel themselves obliged to account, above everything, for 
certain ceremonial institutions. I regard this as a most important 
point. More explanations in these cases refer to ceremonies than to 
any other one thing in the lives of the people. Where the Fox or the 
Assiniboin, and most American tribes, have their interest centred in 
animal traits, the Pawnee or the Kwakiutl are interested most of all 
in their tribal ceremonies, even the traits of animals coming second.? 
Now, is it possible to say anything about the relative antiquity of these 
two ‘“‘interests’”? Which developed first in point of time,— the inter- 
est in’ the peculiarities of animals, or the interest in highly developed 
ceremonial performances? Fortunately we do not have to rely purely 
on internal evidence. We know from outside sources, that in certain 
regions of America there has been a comparatively recent develop- 
ment of ceremonialism. One ritualistic wave has in historical times 
submerged the Pawnee, the Arapaho, and the Blackfoot, and is 
even yet spreading. Its centre of distribution is not altogether 
easy to establish, but certainly lies somewhere in the Central Plains. 
Another and totally different ceremonial wave (quite different in 


1 See p. 12. 
2 See p. 25. 
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details, even though the underlying ideas are not altogether unlike) 
has within a comparatively recent period spread outward from the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island. Like the former wave, it is still mak- 
ing itself felt, in spite of the breaking-down of aboriginal institutions 
and the enrolment of many natives as members in the various churches. 
In both regions, on the North Pacific coast as well as on the Plains, 
the tendency toward complicated rituals has expressed itself in the 
formation of secret societies. In both these cases the initial develop- 
ment of the ceremonial impulse took place just before our history 
begins. The impulse was already well under way when the white 
man arrived on the scene. Since the time, however, when the phe- 
nomenon first came under observation, the diffusion has proceeded 
with fair regularity, In many cases we know, from linguistic and 
other evidence, exactly how it proceeded. Since the ritualistic ideas 
have spread, if they did not originate, largely within the historic period 
and under observation, we may feel rather certain that the entire 
impulse in its present form is not of any great antiquity. Yet the 
peoples’ mythology is now primarily concerned with this ceremonial- 
ism. The actual content of the Blackfoot tales is not altogether differ- 
ent from that of the Grosventre or the Fox. The same sort of plots 
and the same literary devices are employed in both. The same remark 
will apply to the Kwakiutl and their neighbors, who have in some degree 
the same tales. Only the interest in ceremonials is peculiar to the 
Blackfoot or the Kwakiutl. On the not unlikely theory that the most 
widely diffused phenomenon is the oldest, it is evident that the story- 
making impulse is older than this ceremonial interest. It would be 
absurd to suppose that a tale told by the Kwakiutl to explain some 
recent ceremony, and by other tribes far and wide for purposes merely 
of recreation, must have originated in connection with these cere- 
monies. The intent in telling stories, then, has, among the Kwakiutl 
of Vancouver Island and the Pawnee of Nebraska, actually undergone 
a revolution. It would be quite arbitrary to assume that the whole 
mythology in these cases has developed since the use of ceremonies. 
In some cases, in fact, a given story which is found over a whole region, 
and must be of relatively great age, is among these ritualizing tribes 
turned to a ceremonial use. In the case of the tribes cited, then, a 
new sort of explanation has been read into an already existing mythol- 
ogy. This case is an instructive example of how a whole mythology 
may be re-interpreted. 

A few rather curious examples of re-interpretation, having a cer- 
tain bearing on this problem, have come to light in the preceding 
study. For example, the horse was unknown to the American 
Indians until introduced by the whites in the sixteenth century. 
Naturally the animal could not have appeared in American folk-lore 
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before that date. Upon its introduction, it became a factor of utmost 
importance in the life of the people, and the natives must have felt 
(and in many cases did feel) the necessity of explaining it. If tales 
originate as explanations, it would seem that new tales would have 
been invented, either consciously or unconsciously, to explain the 
horse. So far as I know, nothing of the sort happened. One mythol- 
ogy, the Hopi, contains a passage which explains that the horse was 
created by a woman, who rubbed scales from her skin and transformed 
them into the horse, which had never before been seen. This is merely 
a section from a very old myth, which is here re-interpreted. The 
Hopi explain a number of things by saying that a mythical person 
created them by rubbing cuticle from his skin, and making it into the 
required shape.! This is apparently a very old element in their folk- 
lore, much older than the possession of the horse. The episode of 
the ‘‘cuticle-being’’ — a being made by rubbing scales from the skin 
— is of very wide distribution in America outside of the Hopi tribe. 
An old mythical incident has merely been revamped in this case to 
serve as an explanation of a new thing. Similarly, the Yuman peoples 
tell that mankind was created from the earth of a certain mountain 
(among the Dieguefio called Wikami; among the Mohave, Avikwame).? 
This tale is almost certainly older than their contact with the whites. 
The modern version of the myth among the Dieguefio adds that the 
mountain was half of dark-colored earth, and half of light. The 
Indian tribes were created from the dark half; the Mexicans, from 
the other. Good examples abound of this tendency to read new 
meanings into old passages. For example, the Arapaho use the 
Rolling-Skull story to explain the railroad;‘ and a Tlingit informant 
imagines that the story of the supernatural canoe, which requires to 
be fed as it travels,5 refers to the steamboat. Certainly these are 
interesting cases where the call for explanations resulted, not in new 
tales, but in re-interpretations of old ones. In these cases, demon- 
strably, explanations have been “read in.” 

Many of the explanations which occur in North American tales in 
their present form are therefore only associated with the tales. In 
answer to the question, How does this association arise? we might say 
that, after a tale has taken a given form, an analogy is discovered 
between the occurrences which the tale describes and the facts in 
nature which happen to strike the observer’s notice. Under such 
circumstances, either these analogies are interpreted as proof that the 
tale is true, or else the tale is read back into the distant past, and is 

1 Hopi, pp. 6, 7, 8. 2 Mohave, p. 315; Yuma, p. 326. 
* Dieguefio, p. 302, note. * Arapaho, I, p. 19, note 3. 


§ Tlingit, I, p, 129, note a. 
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imagined to explain such natural occurrences as fit into the plot. We 
may assume that in many cases a given tale which is now used to 
explain a number of things, has merely supplied a basis for the recogni- 
tion of analogies. In many cases, of course, the analogy between a 
phenomenon and the chance arrangement of elements in any certain 
story, has not so far been discovered or recognized. In these cases 
we may find a rationalizing belief existing, which stands alone, secure 
in its own vigor, and is not made a part of folk-tales. Of such sort 
are the beliefs in the thunder-bird, or the eclipse-producing monster 
referred to above. Such speculations may be formulated in definite 
terms, may become codified, and may become a social force without 
ever coming into association with novelistic tales. Such formulated 
speculations are of course myths, whatever else may be included 
under that title. When an analogy or parallelism is discovered be- 
tween such an idea and the course of events in any particular folk-tale, 
I think the result would be one of the explanatory tales that we have 
been considering. Certainly new facts are often explained by noting 
analogies in old tales. 

We see, therefore, that re-interpretation is a factor in the forma- 
tion of explanatory tales which must be taken into account. The 
point which must now be considered is whether re-interpretation can 
be proved to operate very generally. I should like to call attention, 
in this connection, to certain specific tales in relation to which re- 
interpretation has manifestly taken place. There has been, as is now 
well known, a widespread diffusion of tales over the American Con- 
tinent. The result is, that a very considerable part of the tales known 
to one tribe is known also, sometimes in slightly different form, 
to all neighboring tribes. Perhaps the most interesting point that 
comes out in the study of American folk-lore is the fact that a tale 
can travel for enormous distances. In some cases tales have wan- 
dered thousands of miles from what we must consider their original 
home. For example, certain tales are common to the natives of 
eastern Greenland and western Alaska, and are known to tribes as 
far south as the Arkansas River.? A given tale usually radiates out 
from some central point, or centre of distribution, losing its character 
little by little in direct proportion to the distance from this centre. 
This diffusion of tales gives us some very interesting phenomena, and 
helps to shed light on the problem of the possible “‘dropping-off”’ of the 
explanatory significance of tales. In looking over a number of these 

1 Consult Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Nord Amerikas 


(Berlin, 1895). 

2 An instance is the story of the girl and the dog (or ‘‘dog-husband"’), mentioned 
above; or the story of the blind hunter deceived by his wife or step-mother. A general 
idea of the diffusion of these and certain other tales may be obtained by consulting the 


tabulations on pp. 41-50. 
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diffused tales, it becomes evident that very profound discrepancies 
exist in the explanations which are attached to a given tale by different 
peoples, or, for that matter, by different informants in a tribe. It is 
easily proved that, wherever a tale exists in a number of renditions or 
versions, the explanations tend to show great variability. While the 
various tales are changed somewhat at the hands of different people, 
the explanations change much more rapidly and much more radically. 
This point is perhaps worth illustrating in some detail. In the example 
below, one story is traced through its various renditions.. With each 
version or repetition is listed the explanation which appears in connec- 
tion with it. The tale here examined is a familiar one in North Amer- 
ica, and occurs in almost identical form as far south as Patagonia.! 


EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS IN EXPLANATIONS.? 


Rolling Rock. — A trickster offends a bowlder by depriving it of a present 
already given it (by offering to run it a race, etc.). The rock pursues him up 
and down hill for a long distance, finally rolling on him and pinning him to 
the earth. The trickster appeals to certain birds, who break the rock and 
set him free. He then exhibits ingratitude. 


ee re ere Flies. 
Pememret (a, Bi O68)... «ono ociccces Bull-bat’s mouth. 
CMRP OE, Be Ie oo eS civcseccunace A creek’s name. 
ee re The Rocky Mountains. 
Pinteee (5, 0. SO) os 55s ccc cece White tip on fox’s tail. 
PE TE, Os BEE. 63s vas dcccccens Rocks are hard; dead coy- 
otes are found. 
POE TEE BD, bo ciicccdcs conics Stones in creek-beds. 
pe ee rer ee Bull-bat’s mouth. 
Arapaho (1, p. 159). ....-.+eeeeeee The Pleiades. 
Romeo Gi, B. 120)... ..0.606000045 No explanation. 
Oe RS ere ree No explanation. 
WR, i Bao oo 6x ses ccveceees No explanation. 
a eee No explanation. 
pS a | >) re No explanation. 
PES 08, Bs BIE. 65k cece ccices No explanation. 
PAE OE DH BI in aickidrcasisaws No explanation. 


— Trickster is seized and held by rock; freed by birds. 
Aasiniboin (1, p. B14)... 6000 ....White spots on the wings of 
a certain bird. 


— Boy hero shoots rock which pursues and kills people. 
CL Se eerie Black spots on a certain rock. 


1 Spears, The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn, p. 159. 
2 The tribes are given on the left; the explanations, on the right. Additional tabula- 
tions illustrating this point will be found arranged alphabetically on p. 41. 
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Directing our attention for a moment to this tabulation, the follow- 
ing facts become evident. Of sixteen versions of the story, all sub- 
stantially the same in outline, as illustrated by the abstract (dis- 
regarding for a moment the sixteenth version, which shows certain 
points of difference), five have no explanations at all. It is possible 
that these five, as suggested above, have lost an original explanatory 
significance which they may have had. Let us turn, then, to the 
remaining ten versions, and see whether it is possible to decide what 
that original significance may have been. The rather curious fact 
comes out, that there are eight totally distinct matters explained in 
the remaining versions of this tale. The question which then presents 
itself is, Can any one of these eight explanations be considered the 
original one, in connection with which the story took form? It would 
certainly be impossible, on the basis of the present evidence, to deter- 
mine which, if any, is the original. Furthermore, it is absolutely self- 
evident that the same complicated tale cannot have been independently 
invented each time an explanation was called for, nor to explain eight 
different things. It is obvious, therefore, that at least seven of the 
versions represent a corruption or re-interpretation of the original 
tale. We can without fear of question say that seven of these eight 
explanations have been added in some way or other to a tale with 
which they have no genetic connection, to which they do not belong. 
This tabulation shows, then, that it is possible for a tale to pass from 
one tribe to another and to pick up explanations in the process. 

The additional material on pp. 41-50 shows, moreover, that the story 
of the Rolling Rock is not peculiar in this regard. A great many 
other tales show exactly the same phenomenon. For example, the 
story of the Dancing Birds exists in twenty-one versions.!_ The expla- 
nations associated with it include such disconnected topics as (1) the 
awkward gait of the duck, (2) the red eyes of the turkey, (3) the fact 
that turtles do not bite, and, (4) the touchwood on birch-trees. A 
total of eleven explanatory passages refer to five unrelated topics. 
The story of the Eye-Juggler—an extremely picturesque tale, in 
which certain creatures have the power of taking out their eyes and 
playing games with them — exists in several forms. Considering the 
versions of one form merely,! we see that they explain a number of 
quite different things, — owl’s eyes, mole’s blindness, the marks on 
cottonwood-bark, and a place-name. One would suppose, in regard 
to some of these, that the plot of the story, connected as it is with 
eyes, acted as a suggestion, and that various animals with peculiar 
eyes (such as owl and mole) tended to become associated with the 
story. What the logical connection is, however, between the given 


1 See p. 44. 
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plot and such a non-optical matter as the marks on cottonwood-bark,' 
seems to be quite beyond discovery. 

The tabulations on pp. 41-50, therefore, illustrate, I believe, as 
well as anything could, the lack of connection that sometimes becomes 
apparent between a given story and the various explanations that may 
appear in connection with it. In almost all cases where several 
versions of a story exist, some will explain one thing, some another, 
and some nothing at all. The mere absence of explanations in con- 
nection with certain versions of a story might be accounted for, per- 
haps, on the ground that they had dropped off; but the presence of 
so many unrelated explanations, or explanations of unrelated topics, 
with one and the same story, certainly demands a quite different 
explanation. 

The particular stories represented in the tabulations under dis- 
cussion have of course been selected for purposes of illustration. 
The tabulations were designed primarily to include some of the most 
widely known tales, which, because they are widely known, exist in 
the greatest number of forms or versions. The possibility that the 
explanations associated with a tale will be widely variant, increases 
of course with the number of versions which can be examined. It is 
perhaps only necessary to say, that, wherever a tale exists in several 
versions, the same phenomenon is to be expected. A tabulation, to 
show all the cases where this has happened in American folk-lore, 
would have to include, from the present indications, over half of all 
the material in existence. It is obviously impossible to represent 
such a body of facts in one set of tabulations. Moreover, the returns 
at the present time are not nearly full enough to render possible a 
tabulation that would be absolutely complete, even if such a tabula- 
tion were desirable. It may be said, however, that every single tale 
so far examined, falling within the requirements of our problem, shows 
this instability of explanations, either in the fact that, in some of its 
versions, explanations are altogether lacking, or, in most cases, that 
they differ from one another. Tabulations illustrating this point 
could be increased almost without limit. The writer feels quite sure 
that variance in explanations is a fundamental trait of American 
folk-lore. 

There are some cases where the opposite would, at least on first 
consideration, seem to be true. That is to say, some tales exist, the 
plot of which would almost imply that a certain explanation was had 
in view when the plot was devised. I should like to give an example 
or two of this. The Fox Indians recount a story which deals with an 
encounter between opossum and skunk. Skunk, who is very sly, 
convinces opossum that his own tail is a snake. As he springs away 
in alarm, his tail of course follows him. He dashes away, running so 


1 See the fourth entry under “‘ Eye-Toys,”’ p. 44. 
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fast, in trying to escape, that the fur is all worn off his tail by friction 
with the ground. The conclusion of the story is, ‘That is why 
opossum has such a wretched tail with no fur on it.’”” One would be 
almost inclined to admit that the Indian myth-maker here noted 
opossum’s naked tail, conspicuously different from that of other 
animals, and set to work to explainit. The tale fits the facts so nicely, 
that there would seem to be almost necessarily a relation of cause and 
effect. Even here, however, the explanation is not necessarily a part 
of the tale. When we examine the Hopi version of the story,! we find 
that the victim is no longer opossum with his unfledged tail, but 
coyote, an animal with a beautiful brush. Coyote, in this latter 
version, is tricked by having an artificial tail affixed to him; and in 
running away from it he sets the prairie on fire. The plot is evidently 
the same at bottom. The telling of this story has nothing to do 
primarily with the poverty of fur on any animal's tail, though it is 
quite appropriate for such a purpose. The Koryak of Kamchatka 
tell a similar story,? also without explanatory features. In this tale, 
fox tricks wolf by tying a number of objects to his tail, and wolf 
kills himself by trying to run away from them.® 

Even where, as in this case,ithe character of a story seems to imply that 
it was invented with the purpose of explaining some particular thing, the 
apparent indissolubility of the story and the explanation can often be 
shown to be really a matter of superficial association merely. Perhaps 
the most convincing example of all is the following. The Ojibwa tell 
a story ‘ of a contest between an old man living amid the snow and a 
young visitor from the South. They engage in a contest of powers, 
the old man attempting to freeze his guest, the young man enduring 
without complaint. The old man finally gives up, and, as Schoolcraft 
recounts the story, melts and disappears. The whole is interpreted 
by Schoolcraft as an allegory of summer and winter. The tale would 
certainly be appropriate for explaining why winter is not eternal, 
especially as other American tribes feel that this is a point which must 
be explained. The Arapaho have a very similar story about a young 
man who has a cold-enduring contest with a white owl. The white 
owl in this story has control over the blizzard, or is perhaps a personi- 
fication of it. The boy, when successful in withstanding the freezing 
power of the blizzard, gets certain privileges from the owl, just as 
heroes in many of the Plains myths get supernatural power from 
various animals. But the tale as told by the Arapaho has no connec- 
tion with the seasons. Certainly the mere fact that an explanation is 
apropos in a tale does not mean that the two always appear in com- 

1 Hopi, p. 186. 2 Or perhaps a version of the same story. 

* Koryak, p. 189. 4 Ojibwa, p. 96. Compare Abnaki, p. 134. 

5 Compare Shuswap, p. 671; Micmac, I, p. 99. 6 Arapaho, p. 304. 
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pany, nor does it mean that the explanation is the original partner 
in the combination. 

As a matter of fact, the nature of the connection between a tale and 
its appendages is in many cases open to entire misconstruction. What 
might be taken for an etiological narrative is often only a narrative 
with an incident added, to prove that the story is true. What might 
be and often is taken for explanation is in many cases only proof. 
This fact, which has been commented on by other writers,! is well 
illustrated by the theft-of-fire myth. In this tale, as told in western 
America, animals set out to steal fire, which is guarded by some half- 
malign being living at a distance. In carrying off the fire, as the story 
runs, the successful animals are scorched, leaving various marks on 
them. Thus, in the Shoshoni story,? ground-squirrel, who carries the 
fire, has a spot on his breast burned black. This spot is of course still 
to be seen on all squirrels. The Haida* say that deer was the success- 
ful thief, and that his tail is short because it was burned off at that 
time. The same tale is told elsewhere with different explanations 
associated with it, all of them connected with the fact that the animal 
was burned or scorched. Among these explanations are the scraggly 
neck of deer,‘ hawk’s short beak,® deer’s red legs,* and the black 
spots on the soles of rabbit’s feet.’ The purpose of the tale is not by 
any means to account for these markings, but rather, if anything, to 
account for the presence of fire among men. The incident about the 
animal in each case is put in so that the story will carry conviction. 
The implication is this: ‘If you don’t believe it, look at the deer 
(hawk, rabbit, coyote), and you will see the very marks left on him 
by the stolen fire.’’ In the well-known tale already quoted, bear and 
chipmunk quarrel about whether there is to be day and night, or 
continual night. Bear becomes incensed, and pursues chipmunk, who 
dashes into a hollow log. Bear’s claws rake down his back, leaving 
the stripes which are to be seen to-day. Here the real motive of 
the tale is, if anything, to explain the succession of day and night. 
The incident about the stripes is put in to show that the occurrence 
really took place. It is only a fair guess that many of the so-called 
explanations are, in similar fashion, after-thoughts, put in by way of 
proof. If many of our tales are considered from this point of view, it 
is actually impossible to tell from the context what was the original 
implication of the passage, etiological or evidential. 

Anexample might make thisclear. Inthe course of the winter cere- 
monial of the Kwakiutl Indians of Fort Rupert, in 1895,* certain dancers 

1 Lowie, “‘ The Test Theme in North American Mythology” (this Journal, vol. xxi, 


p. 123). 
2 Shoshoni, p. 246. * Haida, I, p. 135. 4 Tlingit, B, p. 314. 
5 Tlingit 1, p. 10. * Maidu, 1, p. 165. 7 Chilcotin, p. 15. 


8 For account of the ceremony and the attendant speeches see Kwakiutl, 2, p. 544. 
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came in dressed as killer-whales. In connection with their perform- 
ance, it was related that the Transformer once visited their locality, 
and, as the result of certain difficulties between the human inhabitants 
and the killer-whales, transformed part of the whales into birds, the 
rest into sand. ‘For that reason,’’ concluded the speaker, ‘‘the sand 
of this beach gives forth a sound when it is stepped upon.” 

A few moments later in the same ceremony, the next company of 
dancers came in dressed as birds. As the accompaniment of their 
dance, the speaker recounted the well-known story of “‘The Painting 
of the Birds.’’ The crows, according to his oration, when the Trans- 
former was painting the birds with their present gaudy colors, wished 
to be made especially brilliant, and so waited till the very last. By 
that time the paint was used up, and so the Transformer covered them 
with charcoal: hence their color to-day. Then the birds danced out 
of the cave where the painting took place. The speaker concluded 
his oration with the following words: “If you do not believe what I 
say, come and visit me, and I will show you the place.” The point 
I wish to make is, that these two stories are precisely of the same sort. 
They were related by the same individual in connection with the same 
ceremony, under precisely similar circumstances. The real fact is, that 
they both ‘‘ explained ’’ the ceremony then under progress. I believe 
that it would be highly artificial to say that the native speaker’s 
intention when he recounted the second of these tales was different 
from what it was when he recounted the first; yet the form of the first 
tale is such that we should have to classify it as etiological, while the 
conclusion of the second is obviously evidential. In other words, on 
this occasion the form which the given tale took was largely determined 
by chance and by the speaker’s feeling for literary effect. I am inclined 
to think this tendency has operated very generally in giving our North 
American tales their present form; exactly how generally, it is of 
course impossible to say, in that we have no insight into the native 
story-teller’s mental attitude. It is safe to say that this tendency has 
made the number of ‘“‘explanatory”’ tales seem larger than is really 
the case. 


SUMMARY. 


It seems to me, therefore, that we have a fairly definite answer to 
each of our problems. As regards the evolution of folk-tales, we may 
make the following points. Folk-tales in their present form do not 
show any traces of having taken shape from the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies. We saw that the interest of primitive man really 
centres in the things immediately around him in his environment. 
This is rendered fairly certain both by a consideration of what is 
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explained and who are the actors and characters. Even where 
nature does enter into mythologies, the desire for explaining does not 
seem to be the moving factor. The explanations, on the contrary, 
seem to be purely secondary to the story-plots. Explanatory tales do 
exist, and some tales may be based on the desire to explain. Such tales, 
however, do not by any means constitute the bulk of traditional litera- 
tureto-day. In attempting, moreover, to decide which part of mythol- 
ogy, the explanatory or the non-explanatory, is the older and “‘original’’ 
part, we must be governed by the consideration that many explana- 
tory tales are not so by nature, but through accident and re-inter- 
pretation. We can observe the operation of re-interpretation in the 
case of certain mythologies as a whole. There are also a considerable 
number of cases where a definite tale is demonstrably older than the 
thing it is now supposed to ‘“‘explain.” The study of “‘disseminated”’ 
tales, where a plot is diffused over a large area with relatively little 
change, the explanations meanwhile working in or dropping off,! would 
seem to indicate that this priority of the tale with reference to the 
explanations is a very widespread phenomenon. In other words, as 
far as the present form of our mythical tales in North America is con- 
cerned, the story is the original thing, the explanation an after-thought. 
The ease with which this may be demonstrated in a great number of 
cases, coupled with the absence of evidence to the contrary, justifies 
the conclusion that in North America, generally speaking, tales do not 
originate as explanations. 


TABULATIONS INDICATING THE VARIOUS EXPLANATIONS WHICH ARE 
ASSOCIATED WITH A NUMBER OF WELL-KNOWN TALES AND EPISODES.? 


ARROW - LADDER. — Hero Tillamook (1, p. 138). ...Woodpecker’s red head. 


shoots an arrow upward, Achomawi (1, p. 166)....(Mountains; traits and cries of 
striking the sky, into animals.) 
which the arrow sticks. Kwakiutl (3, p. 127)..... No trees on mountains; tops of 
Then he shoots a second, mountain crags are cracked. 
which strikes the nock Comox (S, p. 64)........ Sun and moon. 
of the first; and a third, Bella Coola (1, p. 96)....Goat and ermine are white; 
which strikes the second; animals are lighter underneath. 
gradually formingachain. Kwakiutl (4, p. 87)...... Yellow cedar has dead tops. 
He clambers up this, Haida (1, p. 78)......... “*Taxet’s Trail.” 
finally reaching the sky- Fraser River (S, p. 31). ..Snail is boneless, moves slowly. 
country. Comox (S, p. 65)........ Ducks are not blind. 

Heiltsuk (S, p. 215)...... Mussels are black. 

Tsimshian (S, p. 278)....People are respectful to sun. 

Quinault (1, p. 108)..... Fish-hawk has good eyes; snail 

is blind. 

Comoz (S, p. 68)........ No explanation. 

Nootka (S, p. 117)...... No explanation. 

Kwakiutl (1, p. 157)..... No explanation. 

Newettee (S, p. 173)..... No explanation. 

Tsimshian (1, p. 88)..... No explanation. 

Kathlamet (1, p. 11)..... No explanation. 

Se rere No explanation. 


1 Consult Boas, ‘‘Growth of Indian Mythologies” (this Journal, vol. ix, p. 1). 
? Explanations which are very loosely associated with the story-plot are placed in 
parentheses. 
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ARROW-LADDER (Conclud- 
ed).—Hero climbs to 
heaven by means of a 
single arrow. 


BEAVER AND PORCUPINE. — 


Beaver and Porcupine, 
two friends, begin to 
trick each other. Beaver 
abandons Porcupine in 
the middle of a lake. 
Porcupine, in revenge, 
induces Beaver to climb a 
tree far inland, and leaves 
him there. 


— Beaver and Coyote. 


Biinp Dupe. — A blind 


hunter and his relatives 
are starving. When game 
approaches, he draws his 
bow, and, asking his wife 
(mother-in-law, sister) to 
aim the arrow for him, 
makes a successful shot. 
Informed that the shot 
went wild, he goes hungry, 
while the relative eats the 
meatalone. The hunter’s 
sight is restored by a 
water-fowl who dives into 
alakewithhim. He then 
can revenge himself. 


BLoop-C.Lot Boy. — A hero 


develops from a clot of 
blood, and is secretly 
reared by an old couple. 
He revenges them on a 
warrior who abuses them, 
destroys monsters, and 
does wonderful feats. 


— Blood-Clot Girl. 


BuFFALO Wire.— A man 


takes as his wife a female 
buffalo, who assumes the 
form of a woman and 
comes to live with his 
tribe. Later she becomes 
piqued, and with her child 
assumes the form of a 
buffalo again, and leaves 
her husband. The hus- 
band follows his wife and 
child to the buffalo vil- 
lage. 


Bu NING CANNIBAL. — A 


cannibal or other monster 
is overcome in a struggle 
and burned up in a fire. 
The ashes, blown about 
by the wind, turn into 
creatures or different ob- 
jects. 


Koryak (1, p. 293)...... 
Koryak (1, p. 304)...... 
Wee Gh, D BER. cc ccccs 


Tlingit (1, p. 220)....... 
Tee Ck, Be BE) «cscs 
Ts’ets’aut, (2, p. 43)..... 


a are 
Tsimshian (1, p. 73)..... 
Tsimshian (S, p. 305)... 
A eee 
Shuswap (1, p. 655)..... 


Jicarilla (1, p. 231)...... 


Eskimo (1, p. 99)........ 
Eskimo (3, p. 168)....... 
Eskimo (3, p. 169)....... 
Chilcotin (1, p. 35)...... 
Cte C2, Os BOE). 24000 
Kwakiutl (3, p. 447)..... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 204)... 
Arapaho (1, p. 285)...... 
Tlingit (1, p. 104)....... 
Benes Gh, Bs OES)... 6660: 
Loucheux (P, p. 84)..... 
Biawe CP, p. 226)... occ. 


Blackfoot (1, p. 53)...... 
ee eres 
Blackfoot (2, p. 29)...... 
Sees Cz, @. SOE). ...22% 
Arapaho (1, p. 298)...... 
Omeha (2. p. 48)........ 
Grosventre (1, p. 82)..... 
Pawnee (1, p. 80)....... 


Arapaho (1, p. 320)...... 
Blackfoot (1, p. 117)..... 


Blackfoot (2, p. 104)..... 
Arapaho (1, p. 395)....-- 


Pawnee (1, p. 284)...... 
Arikara (1, p. 94)....... 


Comer Gh, Di SOR). 0556 ccc 
Wichita (1, p. 199)...... 
Arapaho (1, p. 389)...... 


Tiaakt (a; P. O96). 02.0205 
Temes Ge, BD. SES)... cscs 
Tee Gi, BGO) s « «0022 


Haida (2, p. 265)........ 
Comox (S, p. 165)....... 
Comox (G6, p. G4)......20. 
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No explanation. 
No explanation. 
Moon halo. 


Broken appearance of tree-bark 

Friends ‘‘fall out." 

Beaver lives in lakes; Porcupine 
does not come out in frosty 
weather. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


.No explanation. 


No explanation. 
No expianation. 


No explanation. 


Narwhal. 

Narwhal. 

Narwhal. 

Loon’s white collar. 

Loon's white spots and collar. 
A certain rock. 


. No explanation. 


Wives are sometimes deceitful. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 


The “Smoking Star.” 
Cockle-burrs. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Crow is black. 


Bull-and-Horn and Matoki So- 
cieties. 

The Buffalo Dance. 

Elk live in the mountains; the 
buffalo can be eaten. 

Flutes. 

Ring-and-javelin game; the Buf- 
falo Ceremony. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


(Cannibal.) Mosquitoes. 

(Arrow-headed boy.) Gnats. 

(Wolverene-man.) Gnats and 
mosquitoes. 

(Brain-sucker.) Mosquitoes. 

(Cannibal.) Mosquitoes. 

(Monster devil-fish.) Devil-fish, 
certain rocks and eddies. 
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BURNING CANNIBAL. —Con- 


cluded. 


CHILD AND CANNIBAL. — 


Children are carried off 
by a cannibal, but kill the 
cannibal and escape. 


—A crying child is 
taken underground by a 
supernatural being. 


CuirF-OcGre. — An ogre in- 


duces people to walk ona 
cliff, and kicks them over 
the edge with his foot 
when they do so. His 
children eat the bodies of 
the victims. 


CRANE-BrRIDGE.!1— A wo- 


man has commerce with 
an animal, and is killed by 
her husband. Her chil- 
dren run away, pursued 
by her skull, which rolls 
along the ground. When 
the children come to a 
river, they appeal to a 
bird to take them across. 
He does so, and, when 
asked the same favor by 
the skull, destroys it. 
Boys kill sister's lover. 


— Deer children escape 
from Bear. 


Kwakiutl (4, p. 18)...... (Cannibal bear.) Mosquitoes 
and horse-flies. 
Dakota (2, p. 197)....... (Fiendish woman.) Women can- 


Pawnee (2, p. 239)....... 


not kill people by magic. 
(Spider-woman.) Spiders; rheu- 
matism. 


Pawnee (2, p. 240)....... (Spider-woman.) Tree-frogs. 


Arapaho (1, p. 297)...... 


(Magician father-in-law.) White 
clay. 


IIE, 6 k:6.5ccksnenmn (Magician father-in-law.) ‘“‘ Dia- 


SUE G2, Bs BOO). ccccees 
Blackfoot (1, p. 153)..... 


Shoshoni (1, p. 291) ..... 


monds’’ and beads. 
(Tarantula-man.) Small taran- 
tulas are found everywhere. 
(Woman who sharpens her leg.) 
No explanation. 
(Cannibal.) No explanation. 


Assiniboin (1, p. 183). ..(Fiendish girls.) No explanation. 


Grosventre (I, p. 90).... 
Koryak (1, p. 296)...... 


Skokomish (S, p. 58)..... 
Kwakiutl (1, p. 431)..... 


(Magician father-in-law.) No 
explanation. 

(Hero eats himself up.) No ex- 
planation. 

(Cannibal.) No explanation. 


The Dzonoqwa Dance. 


Kwakiutl (1, p. 87)...... Ornaments worn by adolescent 


Heiltsuk (S, p. 224)...... 
Bella Coola (S, p. 249)... 
Kwakiutl (1, p. 354)..... 
Kwakiutl (3, p. 117)..... 
Skokomish (S, p. 57),.... 


Haida (2, p. 398).....00. 


Chinook (z, p. 22)... 
Arapaho (1, p. 302)...... 
Navaho (1, p. 122)...... 


A eee 
Micmac (1, p. 90)....... 
Shoshoni (1, p. 260)..... 
Shoshoni (1, p. 262)..... 


girls. 
Frogs (?). 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 


Ditches at Kaisun. 


(Traits of different tribes.) 

Buzzard’s bare head. 

(Traits of different tribes; birds 
of prey; Rocky Mountain 
sheep.) 

Owls; falcons. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Jicarilla (1, p. 203)...... Birds (?). 
os Seer Two stars; Milky Way; Rattle- 


snake has yellow poisonous 
fangs. 


Wintun (1, p. 131)....... Ground-squirrel. 

Kathlamet (1, p. 118)... . Robin does not eat people. 
Ciiicotia (5, p. 23)...... (Sea-gull.) 

2 3” 4S eer Masses of foam on river. 
Ojibwa (1, p. 267)....... White fish. 

Shuswap (1, p. 650)...... Crane's peculiar appearance. 
Dakota (1, p. 195)....... No explanation. 

Pawnee (1, p. 117)....... No explanation. 


Assiniboin (1, p. 178)... 


. No explanation. 


Micmac (1, p. 164)...... No explanation. 
Assiniboin (1, p. 143)....No explanation. 
Quinault (1, p. 119)...... No explanation. 
Caddo (1, p. 650)........ Duck’s gaudy colors. 


Shoshoni (1, p. 254)..... 
1 See Rolling Skull. 


No explanation. 








DANCING Birps. — A trick- 
ster induces a number of 
birds to dance around 
him, keeping their eyes 
closed. The penalty for 
opening the eyes is that 
they will become red. As 
the birds dance, the trick- 
ster wrings their necks 
one by one. One of the 
dancers grows suspicious, 
opens his eyes, and gives 
the alarm. The rest es- 
cape. 








































DESERTED CHILDREN. — 
The children of a camp 
offend a chief by disturb- 
ing him (calling names, 
abusing his child). He 
orders the camp to be 
moved and the children 
to be left behind. They 
are later ‘“‘helped’’ by a 
dog (wolf, superior being), 
and in turn disown the 
parents who abandoned 
them. 


DISINTEGRATION.! — Hero 
comes all to pieces, joint 
by joint and limb by limb, 
but remains alive. 


DRILLING FIRE IN MON- 
STER.2— Hero is swal- 
lowed by a _ monster; 
kindles a fire in the mon- 
ster’s interior with a fire- 


e drill, and so causes his 
death. 
Eye-Toys. — Trickster sees 


certain birds amusing 
themselves by throwing 
their eyes up into trees 
(racing their eyes around 
a mountain), and causing 
them to come back into 
their sockets. The trick- 
ster asks to be taught the 
trick, but, in spite of 
warning, does it once too 
often, and his eyes fail to 
return. He is obliged to 
replace them with a sub- 
stitute. 


1 Compare Rolling Skull, 
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Coe G2. Bi BEB. coi ccc 


. Touchwood on birch-trees. 


Ojibwa (1, p. 30)........ Diver's black feet, short legs. 


Menominee (1, p. 162).. 
Menominee (1, p. 204).. 
tk) | eee 


. Duck’s red eyes. 
. Diver’s red eyes, absence of tail. 


Diver's red eyes, tuft on head. 


Cheyenne (1, p. 165)..... Duck's red eyes, crooked back 


Arapaho (1, p. 59)....... 


Dakots (2, p. 823)...... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 114).. 
Omaha-Ponca (1, p. 67). 
Grosventre (I, p. 71)..... 
Cee Che Be GUE cc occ 
COUNED CE, De BP oon ccccnes 


and neck. 

Indians live on game; coyotes 
live by stealing. 

Wood-duck’s red eyes. 


. Turtles do not bite. 
. Turkey has red eyes. 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 


Pawnee (1, p. 265)....... No explanation. 


Assiniboin (1, p. 111)... 


. No explanation. 


Pawnee (2, p. 134)....... No explanation. 


Dakota (2, p. 122)....... 
Jicarilla (1, p. 203)...... 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 


Abnaki (1, p. 186)....... No explanation. 


Nenenot (1, p. 327)..... 
Blackfoot (1, p. 117)..... 


Arapaho (1, p. 293)...... 


Blackfoot (1, p. 138).... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 142)... 
Blackfoot (2, p. 250)..... 
Grosventre (I, p. 104)... 
Omaha-Ponca (1, p. 83). 
Micmac (1, p. 46)....... 


Bella Coola (1, p. 99)... 
Bella Coola (2, p. 275).. 
Wee GA Bi DEB) « 5 50:00: 


Kwakiutl (3, p. 167)..... 
Rargalk: (f, ®. 909). 2200: 
Kwakiutl (1, p. 350)..... 
Kwakiutl (4, p. 15)...... 


Bella Coola (2, p. 256). 
Senn CE, BD. BOR)... ccs 


Nez Percé (1, p. 19)..... 


.No explanation. 


Bull-and-Horn and Matoki So- 
cieties. 

Embroidery designs and _ tech- 
nique. 


.No explanation. 
. No explanation. 


No explanation. 


. No explanation. 
.No explanation. 


No explanation. 


. People limp to-day. 
. Deer exist. 


(Rolling-Skull story.) A bathing- 
place with magic powers. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Weather is good for four days at 
a stretch. 
Mosquitoes and horse-flies. 


. .Stars. 


No explanation. 


Catbird’s red eyes, habits. 


Arapaho (1, p. 51)....... Owl's yellow eyes. 


Ronpabe (2, P. $E)...... 
Arapaho (1, p. 51)....... 
Jicarilla (1, p. 229)...... 
Navaho (1, p. 90)....... 
a rere 
BE hs D BEB cc aciccces 
Blackfoot (2, p. 153)..... 
Blackfoot (2, p. 153)..... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 117).... 
Jleariin (2, p. 90)... ..-. 
eres 


2 See also S 


Mole’s blindness. 

Marks on cottonwood-bark. 
Marks on coyote’s cheeks. Plums. 
Coyote’s yellow eyes. 

A place-name. 

Coyote’s yellow eyes. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


wallowed Hero, and Jonah. 
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Eve-Toys (Concluded). — 
Snail lends his eyes to his 
blind wife, Crow. 


— Snail lends his eyes 
to Fish-Hawk (arrow- 
ladder). Hero takes out 
his eyes and puts them 
back. 


Founpb-IN-Grass. — A wo- 
man is killed by a guest 
whom she entertains in 
spite of warning, and her 
unborn child is thrown 
out of doors. He survives, 
and grows up perfectly 


wild. Later he is cap- 
tured by his father, 
tamed, and _ performs 


many wonderful deeds. 


GrowInG Rock.! — Hero 
takes refuge on a rock, 
which he by singing causes 
to grow, thus escaping. 


GROWING TREE. — Heroine 
is induced to climb a tree 
in pursuit of a porcupine. 
The tree suddenly begins 
to grow, so that she can- 
not climb down again. 
She is carried up to the 
sky. 


— Growing tree carries 
hero to the sky.? 


— Growing tree brings 
people from the under- 
world. 


— People are trapped 
on a growing rock. 


IMITATING Host. — Trick- 
ster is entertained by 
various animals, who pro- 
duce food by magical 
means. He tries to imi- 
tate them when they re- 
turn his visit, and fails 
miserably. 


Quinault (1, p. 92)....... 


Quinault (1, p. 108)...... 


Koryak (1, p. 182)....... 
Koryak (1, p. 186)....... 
Koryak (1, p. 321)....... 


Blackfoot (1, p. 40)...... 
Shoshoni (1, p. 282)..... 


Coat Ch. Bi SOB ks dc ns 
Arapaho (1, p. 342)...... 
Pawnee (1, p. 91)........ 
Omaha-Ponca (1, p. 215).. 
Grosventre (I, p. 77)..... 


Bella Coola (2, p. 256)... 
, i % % Serer 


Grosventre (I, p. 190).... 
Arapaho (1, p. 337).....-- 
Arapaho (1, p. 338)...... 


Arapaho (1, p. 329)...... 


Shoshoni (1, p. 268)..... 
Grosventre (I, p. 100).... 
ee | ere 


Blackfoot (1, p. 46)...... 
Blackfoot (1, p. 53)...... 


Jicarilla (1, p. 193)...... 


Snail is blind, crow black. 


Snail is blind, fish-hawk keen- 
eyed. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

Buffalo-tails, Medicine 
and songs. 

Snow on mountains; why people 
die of old age. 

(Snakes have flattened heads.) 

Twins. 

No monsters. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Lodge 


No explanation. 
Certain split rocks; grizzly-bears. 


Moon-spots. 

Snakes strike at men. 

A certain star; people have the 
bow. 

Moon-spots. 
for food.) 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


(Buffalo are used 


A certain star. 
A certain star. 


People live on this earth. 


Ts’ets’aut (2, p. 37)...... A certain red cliff. 
Shuswap (1, p. 623...... Indian-hemp bushes. 


Arapaho (1, p. 79)....... 
Jicarilla (1, p. 224)...... 


Cie (5. Bs BS). 2600008 
Cimiens (5. Bs SSF). 00000 
BEONE (5, PD. SOD)... 0 0.006 
Kwakiutl (4, p. 147)..... 


Nootka (S, p. 106)....... 
Thompson (1, p. 41)..... 
Tsimshian (1, p. 46)..... 
Quinault (1, p. 85)....... 


Micmac (1, p. 300)...... 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 


Chipmunk’s cough. 

Beaver's cleft toe. 

Coyote fat is good for ant-bites. 

Raven’s black and _shrivelled 
fee 


t. 
Raven's black feet and feathers. 
Coyote’s shrivelled paws. 
Old men’s hands are bent. 
Not much fat on bear’s feet, nor 
meat on back; bluejay’s tuft. 
No explanation. 


Shoshoni (1, p. 265)..... No explanation. 
Pawnee (I, p. 239)......- No explanation. 


Maveko (2, @. BF)... <<00. 
Hopi (2. p. 908)......... 
Chinook (1, p. 178)...... 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 


1 The episode is psychologically related to the Growing-Tree incident below. 
2? Compare the Star-Husband story, p. 49. 
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IMITATING Host. — Con- 


cluded. 


JonaH.!— A hero is swal- 
lowed by an enormous 
fish, but remains alive. 
By working on the mon- 
ster’s heart he kills it, it 
drifts ashore, and he es- 
capes when the animal is 
eaten or cut up. 


Macic FuicHt (Obstacle 
Type). — A rolling skull 
pursues and destroys peo- 
ple. In escaping from it 
the heroes of the tale 
throw certain objects be- 
hind them, which turn 
into obstacles. These 
delay the skull, and they 
succeed in making their 
escape. 

—A man kills his wife 
and cuts off her head, on 
account of her adultery 
with a snake. Her head 
pursues her children, who 
escape by throwing ob- 
stacles behind them, 
which delay the skull. 


— Unfaithful husband 
kills his wife, and cuts off 
her head. This head pur- 
sues her children, who are 
magically lifted over sta- 
tionary objects, the skull 
following with difficulty. 


— People escape from 
a monster or ogre through 
a magic flight, causing 
forests, thickets, canyons, 
mountains, rivers or lakes, 
or other natural objects, 
to spring up behind them. 


Macic Fuiicut (Bait Type). 
— Askull pursues people, 
who delay it by causing 
attractive objects to ap- 
pear behind them. 
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1 For a related motive see Swallowed by a Monster. 
























































Comox (S, p. 76).......-. No explanation. 
Newettee (S, p. 177)..... No explanation. F 
Bella Coola (S, p. 245). ..No explanation. } 
Bella Coola (1, p. 93)... .No explanation. H 
Chilcotin (1, p. 18)...... No explanation. 
Haida (2, p. £84)......+. No explanation. 
Kwakiutl (3, p. 237)..... No explanation. 
Koryak (1, p. 315)....... No explanation. 
Opibwe. (8. Ps O8)...0 0 200 Names of the squirrel and gull. 
Jicarilla (1, p. 201)...... Gill-slits on fishes. 
Chukchee (1, p. 164) .... No explanation. 
Fees (2, BSE)... occ No explanation. 
renee (2, Ps I19T). osc. nce No explanation. 
Pawnee (2, p. I21)....... Seventh star in the Pleiades. 
Arapaho (1, p. 13)....... (Sky, earth, lodges.) Railroad. 
Arapaho (1, p. 278)...... (Lakes and rivers.) 
Grosventre (1, p. 63).....No explanation. 
Pawnee (2, p. 447)....... No explanation. 
Cle CO Bi FED. cccccccan The Rocky Mountains. 
| are The sturgeon. 
Assiniboin (1, p. 177)... .(Ursa Major.) 
eg A) eee (The earth.) 
Dakota (2, p. 195)....... No explanation. 
Cheyenne (1, p. 185)..... No explanation. 
Pawnee (I, p. 115)...... No explanation. 
Eskimo (3, p. 197)....... Fog. r 
Quinault (1, p. 116)...... Certain rocks, a large and a } 
small one. 
Nootka (B, p. 99)....... Certain mountains and lakes. 
Blackfoot (1, p. 70)...... Ursa Major. 
Grosventre (1, p. 107)....Ursa Major. 
Chukchee (1, p. 40)...... No explanation. 
Koryak (1, p. 257)....... No explanation. 
Koryak (1, p. 187)....... No explanation. 
Kwakiutl (B, p. 164)..... No explanation. 
Heiltsuk (B, p. 224)..... No explanation. 
Heiltsuk (B, p. 240)..... No explanation. 
Bella Coola (B, p. 268)...No explanation. 
Ts’ets’aut (1, p. 260)..... No explanation. 
Chinook (1, p. 78)....... No explanation. 
Cee (5. He GHB). oo ne No explanation. 
Pawnee (2, p. 35)........ Sun, moon, the spots on them. 


(The Pleiades.) 
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Masic Fiicut (Bait Type, 


Concluded). — A monster 
or ogre is delayed through 
the same device. 


MEAT TRICK. — The hero, 


in order to capture a bird 
(or to capture his wild 
brother), changes himself 
into a carcass or into a 
piece of meat. His quarry 
finally comes down, along 
with the other birds, to 
feed. The hero then in- 
stantly assumes his proper 
form and makes the 
capture. 


ROLLING Rock. — (See 
tabulation on p. 35.) 


ROLLING SKULL! (Disinte- 
gration Type). —A man 
comes all to pieces, leav- 
ing nothing of.himself but 
the head (eats himself up, 
hands, feet, limbs, and 
body, the head remaining 
alive). He becomes an 
inhuman prodigy. 


ROLLING SKULL (Rolling Ob- 
ject Type).— A skull or 
other object (compare the 
rolling-rock story on p. 
35) pursues people by 
tumbling over and over 
(by flying through the 
air), and destroys them. 

ScrRATCH BERRIES. — Trick- 
ster eats certain berries, 
in spite of warning. The 
berries cause him to expe- 
rience an unheard-of itch- 
ing. 

SKIN-SHIFTER. — Hero or 
heroine kills a person, re- 
moves the skin from the 
corpse, puts it on, and in 
this disguise assumes the 
part of the dead person, 
deceiving the people. 


SKIN-SHIFTER (Old-Woman- 
and-Daughter Type). —An 
old woman wishes to 
marry her own daughter's 
husband. She kills her 
daughter, puts on her 
skin, but is discovered 
and punished. 


Kathlamet (1, p. 118).... 
Maidu (2, p. 77)... 


Assiniboin (1, p. 107).... 
Blackfoot (2, p. 147)..... 


Menominee (1, p. 203)... 


Omaha (, p. 78)... 2.00. 
Arapaho (1, p. 276)...... 


Assiniboin (1, p. 146).... 
Arapaho (1, p. 302?)..... 


Traits of certain plants. 
The sun does not harm people. 


Color of eagle’s head. 

Raven is black, lives by hunting 
about. 

Buzzard has a bald head and 
bad smell. 

Buzzard’s head is bare and red. 

Crow is black. (People have the 
buffalo.) 

No explanation. 

Buzzard’s bare head (Cliff-Ogre 
story). 


Vale 6 SOB)... css A certain bathing-place which 
has magical properties. 

Maidu (4, p. 189)....... People go crazy sometimes. 

Koryak (1, p. 296)....... No explanation. 

BMiakda (2, P. OF). «cesses No explanation. 


Chukchee (1, p. 18)..... 


Arapaho (1, p. 8)....... 
Eskimo (3, p. 255)...... 
Blackfoot (1, p. 154).... 
Yana (2, p. 464)....... 


Assiniboin (1, p. 127)... 
Abnaki (1, p. 85)....... 
Grosventre (1, p. 69).... 
Crew (2, B BOF)... c00c 


Taek Ce, O BODD..<000:0% 
Koryak (1, p. 322)...... 
Bee Ce, D. SIO... 
ee eS.) ee 
Peeees (2, D. BAT). «0050 
Shuswap (1, p. 676)..... 
: Yaa 
Shoshoni (1, p. 260).... 
SE (he Bs GREP oo coe 


Pawnee (2, p. 45)....... 
Pawnee (2, p. 506)...... 
Eskimo (3, p. 185)...... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 157)... 


-Children do not always die in 
infancy(?). 

.(Lakes and streams.) Railroad. 

. No explanation. 

.No explanation. 

.No explanation. 


-Coon’s hairless rump. 
.Gum on trees. 

. No explanation. 

.No explanation. 


. (Topography, animal habits.) 
. No explanation. 
. No explanation. 
.No explanation. 
.No explanation. 
.No explanation. 
. No explanation. 
. No explanation. 
.No explanation. 
.Clam-shell. 

.No explanation. 
.No explanation. 
. No explanation. 


1 Thirteen versions of this tale have already appeared on p. 46, under the caption of 
the Magic Flight, since they involve that incident in addition to the Rolling-Skull episode 


proper. 


The following are versions of the story which do not involve the Magic Flight. 


A related motive to the present one will be found in the story of the Rolling Rock, p. 35. 
With the disintegration type compare the disintegration story on p. 44. 
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SKIN-SHIFTER (Sham-Doctor 
Type).— Hero, by a trick, 
wounds water-monsters 
who have killed and 
skinned his younger bro- 
ther. He meets an old 
woman (or old man) going 
to doctor the sick mon- 
sters. He kills this doc- 
tor, puts on the skin, and 
pretends himself to be the 
doctor, imitating the pro- 
per gait and song. When 
he approaches the sick 
people to treat them, he 
suddenly kills them in- 
stead. 


— Hero tricks the su- 
pernatural beings by 
wearing an enemy’s skin. 


Sky BASKET. — Woman 
goes crazy, and desires to 
marry her younger bro- 
ther. To escape from 
her, all the people have 
themselves drawn up to 
the sky ina basket. One 
of them looks down, how- 
ever, and they are all 
spilled, falling back into 
their blazing home. Some 
survive. 


SNARING SuUN. — Hero 
snares the sun by setting 
a noose where the sun 
rises in the morning. To 
prevent a terrible catas- 
trophe, the sun is with 
great difficulty set free. 
Son-tn-Law TESTED. — 
Hero marries the daughter 
of a supernatural being, or 
a 'manywith supernatural 
power. His father-in-law 
receives him kindly, but 
asks him to do certain 
things which involve great 
danger. The hero is suc- 
cessful in all the tests, 
and finally gets the best 
of the evil father-in-law. 


Opbwa (2, pi $7)... 000% 
Blackfoot (1, p. 152) 
Omaha (1, p. 241) 
Cree (2, p. 74) 
Assiniboin (1, p. 147).... 
Menominee (1, p. 133)... 
Pawnee (1, p. 250) 
Shoshoni (1, p. 242) 


Chukchee (1, p. 45) 


Yana (1, p. 407) 
Yana (2, p. 309) 


Shasta (1, p. 165) 


Achomawi (1, p. 166).... 


Maidu (1, p. 71) 


Ojibwa (1, p. 239) 
Omaha (1, p. 14) 
Chipewyan (1, p. 184)... 
Montagnais (1, p. 35).... 
Menominee (1, p. 181)... 
Fox (1, p. 79) 
Assiniboin (1, p. 140).... 


Cheyenne (1, p. 177)..... 
Cree (1, p. 205) 
Maidu (1, p. 67) 
Wintun (1, p. 121) 


Yana (1, p. 281) 
Chinook (1, p. 33) 
Kwakiutl (4, p. 14) 


Micmac (I, p. 12) 
Assiniboin (1, p. 154)... 
Assiniboin (1, p. 157)... 
Grosventre (1, p. 88) 
Omaha (1, p. 160) 
Carrier (1, p. 7) 
Chilcotin (1, p. 26) 
Kathlamet (1, p. 113)... 
Tsimshian (1, p. 130)... 
Nootka (B, p. 118) 
Nimkish (B, p. 136) 
Newettee (B, p. 171) 
Newettee (B, p. 198) 
Koryak (1, p. 114)....... 
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Kingfisher’s white medal and 
tuft. 

Bears and rabbits are fat. 

(Wolf and deer traits.) 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


No explanation. 


A certain salt spring. 
Black bears are found every- 
where. 


Mountains; animal markings, 
cries, and traits. 

Mountains; animal traits and 
cries. 


People sometimes go crazy. 


Dormouse is of small size. 
Rabbit has yellow shoulders. 
Mouse is yellow. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Beads and diamonds are kept 
by the whites. 

The Whiskey Jack. 

Thunder does not kill people. 

Ground-squirrel; eel; sun and 
moon; sky colors. 

Moon and stars. 

(Sturgeon; bluejay.) 

Numerous devil-fish at Den- 
man’s Island. 

No explanation. 


. No explanation. 
- No explanation. 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 


. No explanation. 
. No explanation. 


No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
No explanation. 
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STAR HUSBAND. — Two girls 
sleeping out at night no- 
tice two stars, and wish 
that they could marry 
them. In the morning 
they find themselves in 
the sky-country, with 
stars for husbands. Be- 
coming homesick, they 
escape from heaven on a 


rope. 


— Woman, lured by a 
porcupine, is carried to 
the sky on a growing tree, 
as the result of expressing 
a wish for a star husband. 


SWALLOWED BY A MOn- 
STER.! — People are swal- 
lowed by a hill (swamp, 
sucking-fish), and de- 
stroyed. The hero also 
has himself swallowed, 
cuts the monster's heart, 
thus killing it, and revives 
the people who have died. 


Swinc Trick.— Old wo- 
man who wishes to 
marry her daughter's hus- 
band induces the young 
woman to swing over a 
pool of water. She then 
causes the swing to break, 
and the girl falls into the 
water. Here she is mar- 
ried by a water-monster, 
but, brought to the surface 
to nurse her human baby, 
she is rescued. 

—— Magician has a 
water-monster which he 
feeds through the swing 
trick 


— Ogres drown people 
by getting them to swing. 


TooTHED VAGINA. — Wo- 
man’s vagina is armed 
with teeth. Hence she 
causes the death of her 
husbands and lovers. The 
hero, by being warned 
beforehand, breaks the 
teeth with a hard object, 
thus succeeding where 
others failed. 


Pawnee (3, p. 197). 


Blackfoot (1, p. 58)...... People have the turnip; the 


Dakota (1, p. 90)........ 
Quinault (1, p. 108)...... 


Micmac (1, p. 160)...... 
Grosventre (I, p. 100).... 
Pawnee (1, p. 60)........ 
Wichita (1, p. 298)...... 
Oooe (2. DP. BGO). 2.0 cee 


Crow (1, p. 301). 


Blackfoot (1. p. §7)...... 
a 


Blackfoot (2, p. 36)...... 
Grosventre (1, p. 85)..... 
Coe Ch, O DOD. oo cscs 
Jicarilla (1, p. 200)...... 


Jicarilla (1, p. 210)...... 
Dae GE, BD. BES) .0.. ccccccs 


Arapaho (1, p. 12)....... 
Coes Ch, M.. OOS). «0 cc00 


Assiniboin (1, p. 157).. 
CD CE, Os BE) e occ veces 


Grosventre (1, p. 87)..... 


Blackfoot (1, p. 57)...... 


digging-stick; the Pole Star; 
songs of the Sun Dance. 

(Meadowlark’s song.) 

(Fish-hawk is keen-eyed, snail 
is blind.) 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


“‘Ghost’’ dance. 

Small ruins scattered over the 
country. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


Frog (?). 

Lynx has a short tail; lynx are 
not eaten. 

(Lakes, rivers, swings.) 

No explanation. 


. No explanation. 


No explanation. 


No explanation. 


(A certain star.) 


Kwakiutl (B, p. 66)...... Sexual intercourse harmless now. 


Kwakiutl (1, p. 95)...... 
Kwakiutl (B, p. 24)...... 


Chilcotin (1, p. 13)...... 


Shoshoni (1, p. 238)..... 
Dakota (2, p. 198)....... 
Arapaho (1, p. 260)...... 
Pawnee (1, p. 35).....-. 
Kwakiutl (4, p. 238)..... 
Bella Coola (1, p. 76).... 
Maidu (1, p. 69)........ 
Pawnee (2, p. 41)....... 
Wichita (1, p. 144)...... 
Jicarilla (1, p. 203)...... 
Chukchee (1, p. 72.)..... 


(Dolphins; deer.) 

Footprints in a rock on the Lower 
Fraser; crag in Harrison River. 

Sexual intercourse with Chilcotin 
women now innocuous. 

Different hostile tribes. 

Sexual intercourse now harmless. 

Vaginas now harmless. 

No toothed vaginas now. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 


1 Compare also Jonah, above. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 103. — 4. 
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TooTHED VaGina (Conclud- Koryak (1, p. 116)....... No explanation. 
ed).—Kala’s anus has 
teeth. 
TREE-REFUGE. — Heroesin Blackfoot (1, p. 109)....- Front-Tails Society. 
running away from pur- Arapaho (1, p. 38)....... Buffalo Woman’s Lodge. 
suing buffalo (deer, etc.) Arapaho (1, p. 158)...... Buffalo have short horns. 
take refuge in a tree. Arapaho (1, p. 160)...... (Pleiades. ) 
They are discovered (by Arapaho (1, p. 394)...... Red spots in a certain kind of 
accident) and the animals wood. 
hook the tree until it is Pawnee (1, p. r11)....... (Blackbirds perch on buffalo.) 
ready to fall. Caddo (1, p. 50)......... Buffalo dof not eat people. 
Shoshoni (1, p. 293)..... No explanation. 
Grosventre (1, p. 102)... . No explanation. 
yr Tie Ss eee No explanation. 
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THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD IN THE SOUTH. 
BY REED SMITH. 


In tabulating American survivals of the traditional English and 
Scottish popular ballads, uniformity in the use of terms is desirable. 
As Professor Kittredge pointed out in a letter to the writer, the terms 
“ballad found in America,” and “version,” need settling. Ballad- 
collectors since Child include under “ballad found in America” all 
ballads derived from singers and reciters living in the United States, 
no matter what the original nationality of the reciters or singers. This 
is a proper use of the term, if ballad-collectors unite in so using it, and 
if the same principle is followed in quoting statistics as to American 
survivals listed in Child’s ‘‘English and Scottish Popular Ballads” 
and in Child’s ballad manuscripts.' 

Agreement on the exact meaning of the term “version’”’ is likewise 
needed. Ballad-collectors at present seem to be using “‘version”’ in 
the sense of ‘“‘variant copy,” and are calling each ballad copy or text 
a “version.”” This use of the word would be unobjectionable, if it 
were agreed upon by all, and if it could be applied in quoting statistics 
and making references to Child’s collections. There, however, the 
term ‘‘version’’ has another content, meaning ‘‘a copy with distin- 
guishing characteristics in plot, style, age, atmosphere, or the like;”’ 
and a single ‘“version’’ is often represented by several variants. 
Thus, Child’s “version B” of No. 4 includes four variants (a-d), 
and his ‘‘ version I’’ of No. 12 includes nine (a7). Ambiguity, there- 
fore, results when “version’’ is used both in this stricter sense and in 
the broader, looser sense of ‘‘copy or variant.”” Since all ballad col- 
lecting and investigation must go back ultimately to Child’s final and 
authoritative work, it would seem preferable to use “version’”’ as he 
uses it, and to employ “variant” to mean loosely any copy (or frag- 
ment) of a ballad secured on American soil, irrespective of the par- 
ticular ‘‘ version’’ in Child to which the copy seems to point. 

In the following tabulation of American ballad-findings, “‘ variant” 
is so used, ‘‘version”’ being reserved for the stricter meaning as 
employed in Child. 

1 These manuscripts belong to the Harvard College Library, and are at present in the 
custody of Professor Kittredge, who has nearly completed their arrangement and cata- 
loguing. 
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I. THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD IN AMERICA. 
A. AMERICAN VARIANTS IN CHILD’S ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR 
BALLADS.! 


In Child’s ‘English and Scottish Popular Ballads” there are in- 
cluded from America 27 ballads in 55 variants. These are distributed 





as follows: — 
No. No. of 
Source. in Child. Variants. 
NN ee ae ee ee ee ee I 
i = »« » A «6 es <a 
Fee eee eee 
ear: 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 
es ws 6G ke ee ee 
ew Seempemre. wll ct «6 
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Dr. Thomas Davidson* ... . . 20 
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1 The information as to Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads and as to the 4 


Child manuscripts was furnished through the courtesy of Professor Kittredge. 3 
2 This ballad is described by Child as being ‘‘ from Miss Margaret Reburn, as current 4 
in County Meath, Ireland, about 1860.’ In the Advertisement (or preface) to Part I, : 
Child gives Miss Reburn’s residence as New Albion, Io. ‘‘ Among Child’s papers,”’ 
says Professor Kittredge, ‘‘ are many letters from her.” Hereafter ballad-texts which 
were submitted by her will be marked Reburn. 
* Dr. Thomas Davidson was a Scot who lived for many years in various parts of the 
United States (in Missouri, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey). It is hence impos- § 
sible to tell to what States to accredit his texts. Hereafter they will be marked Davidson. 
* Mentioned by Child (II, 426), as “from an Irish lady.” 
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No. No. of 

Source. in Child. Variants. 
ee I 
ee I 
Miesencemeette . . 2 1 1 tw tt BOS I 
ee I 
Massachusette . ....+.s+ + « £0 I 
ree ee I 
ee 2 
Pe ka se Se ee a I 
ee oer eee ee « 243 1! 
New Hampehive. . ....-s « S80 I 
Seute Carcliaa . . ... + + « 30 I 
Cee ak ew ew ew Ss I 
Pempencnumetts. . «2 sw tw tO I 


B. AMERICAN VARIANTS IN THE CHILD MANUSCRIPTS, HARVARD 
COLLEGE LIBRARY.?® 


Concerning these manuscripts, Professor Kittredge writes, ‘‘ Child 
also had (in whole or in part) the following ballads, which he preserved 
in manuscript, but did not use in his book, either because he thought 
them derived from print, suspected their genuineness, or for other 
causes. They should be included in the statistics, however; for many 
of the texts recently collected, if Child had examined them, would have 
been similarly judged by him.” To put it the other way around, the 
ballads about to be listed would have been included, according to 
the method of later ballad-collectors. It seems best, therefore, to 
include them in the Child statistics of American survivals. There 
are 20 such ballads in 26 variants, as follows: — 


No. No. of 

Source. in Child. Variants. 
TRS: ace. a «6 Ok ew a 2 I 
Peemeecuunette kt tt 4 2 
RE” 6. i ss, ae we Se Se 4 I 
ee a | I 
| i a I 
ee) a | I 
ee en I 
a eer, |: I 
ee aa a I 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee I 
pS ne ae ee 4 
Newtiampalire. . . «ss es I 
ees 6 ws RL Ss SS ee I 

1 Two stanzas of ‘“‘ an Americanized version . . . printed not long ago in Philadelphia.”’ 


“I have been able to secure only two stanzas, which were cited in Graham's Illustrated 
Magazine, September, 1888"’ (Child, IV, 361). 

? Printed as a fragment of No. 17 (Child, I, 502), but subsequently noted as belonging 
to No. 252 (Child, IV, 451). * See note I, p. 55. 
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No. No. of 
Source. in Child. Variants. 
Davidson 83 I 
Kentucky 85 I 
Davidson 93 I 
Virginia . 125 I 
Iowa (Reburn) 156 I 
Iowa (Reburn) 170 I 
Davidson 173 I 
Iowa (Reburn) 178 I 
Virginia . 243 I 


Combining both lists we have a total of 38 different ballads: — 


2 39 73 83 110 178 252 ° 
4 49 74 85 125 188 277 
10 $3 75 93 155 200 
II 62 76 95 156 219 
12 65 79 96 170 243 
20 68 81 105 173 250 


These 38 ballads exist in 81 variants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Source. Ballads (Child). 
Iowa . II, 20, 39, 53, 62, 65, 68, 81, 96, 105, 156, 
170, 178, 200. 
Maine. . 12(2), 200. 
Maryland + S56. 


Massachusetts . 


. 2,4(2), 10, 12(6), 49, 62, 73(3), 74, 75(5), 93: 


188, 200, 277. 


Michigan. . « 96. 

New Hampshire . . 12(2), 75, 250. 

New York . - 4, 10(2), 49, 155, 200(2). 

North Carolina . - 73, 76, 79, 93, 95- 

Pennsylvania . - 155(2), 243. 

South Carolina . 250. 

Texas. . + & 7: 

Virginia . « & 23, FO O34, 228, 283. 

Davidson - 20, 62, 83, 93, I10, 173, 219, 252. 


C. AMERICAN VARIANTS REPORTED BY LATER COLLECTORS. 





During the last two decades the search for American survivals has 
been more or less systematically carried on in certain sections, and 
results of ballad-findings have appeared from time to time in this 
Journal and elsewhere. 

The fullest tabulation of traditional ballads surviving in America is 
Mr. Barry’s list printed by Professor H. M. Belden in his article on 
“Balladry in America.” It contains 52 separate ballads.' 


1 See this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 5, note 1. This article has been of much assistance to 
American ballad-collectors. The list consists of the following numbers in Child: — 
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With this list as a working-basis, during the last few months an 
effort was made by the writer to complete it, and, so far as possible, 
to bring it up to date. Most of the leading ballad-collectors in the 
United States were written to.!. Mr. Phillips Barry of Cambridge, 
Mass., was personally consulted,? and rendered valuable assistance. 


2 20 53 84 125 210 278 
3 26 68 85 155 214 279 
4 27 13 93 162 221 281 
7 43 74 95 181 243 285 
10 45 75 105 188 250 287 
12 46 76 106 200 274 289 
13 47 79 110 209 277 295 
18 49 81 


1 Generous assistance was given by all who were consulted. Their kindness and co- 
operation made possible the larger part of this article. Next to Professor Kittredge, 
thanks are due primarily to Mr. Barry and to the following: Professor H. M. Belden of 
Missouri, Professor H. G. Shearin of Kentucky, Professor C. Alphonso Smith of Virginia, 
Professor Frank C. Brown of North Carolina, Professors J. A. Lomax and R. A. Law of 
Texas, and Miss Louise Pound of Nebraska. The following were also communicated with; 
and furnished whatever information, either positive or negative, was in their possession: 
Professor O. D. Wannamaker of Alabama, Professor W. F. Melton of Georgia, Professor 
Alcée Fortier of Louisiana, Miss Mary L. Dougherty and Professor E. M. Hopkins of 
Kansas, Miss Mary A. Owen of Missouri, and Professor E. C. Perrow, University of 
Louisville. 

Miss Louise Pound has published an interesting article on ‘“‘ Traditional Ballads in 
Nebraska”’ in this Journal, vol. xxvi, pp. 351-366. Seven traditional ballads are included. 
As stated on p. 351 of her article, ‘‘Almost without exception, they were brought from 
elsewhere, — from Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana.’’ In a letter of Jan. 10, 
1914, Miss Pound kindly listed for me her material in detail as follows: — 

Johnny Randall (Lord Randal, Child, 12). Sung in a railway camp in Colorado. 
See Modern Language Notes, January, 1902. 

Two Little Boys (The Two Brothers, Child, 45). Brought from Nodaway County, 
Missouri. 

Lord Bayham (Young Beichan, Child, 53). In a MS. book of ballads brought from 
Indiana. 

Lord Lovel (Child, 75). Texts from Virginia; Aledo, Ill.; and Junction, Wyo. 

Barbara Allen's Cruelty (Child, 84). Texts from Kearney (Neb.), Indiana, and Noda- 
way County, Missouri. 

Black Jack Daly, or the Gypsy Laddie (Child, 200). Brought from Nodaway County, 
Missouri. 

The House Carpenter (James Harris, or The Demon Lover, Child, 243). Brought to 
Nebraska from Aledo, IIl. 

Miss Pound has been promised a copy of Sir Hugh and the Jew’s Daughter (Child, 
155), coming from Missouri, but has not yet obtained it. 

2 Mr. Barry has a fine collection of ballad-texts and a particularly rich and varied 
number of ballad-tunes. His collection covers in the main the North Atlantic States. 
Pending a fuller description, which it is to be hoped he will soon publish, a summary of his 
material will be of interest. Numerals in parentheses refer to the number of variants, 
tunes included: — 

2(8) 10(2) 43(1) 68(1) 106(2) 210(1) =. 2731) 281(1) 287(2) 

3(1) 11(r) 45(t) 73(4)  r1ro(r) 214(1) 274(3)  285(1)  289(2) 

4(13) 12(28) 46(1) 75(6)  162(2) 243(4) 279(3)  286(6)  295(1) 

7(t) = -26(r) 53(4) 84(8)  200(17) 250(2) 
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Professor Kittredge, as already noted,! drew generously upon his 
intimate first-hand knowledge both of the Child material in particular 
and of the whole ballad-field in general. From all these sources, 21 
additions were brought to light. 

On the information furnished by Professor Kittredge, and tabulated 
above, were added the following numbers. 


II 65 156 178 
39 83 170 219 
62 96 173 215 


From Mr. Barry’s collection were reported Nos. 273, 286.? 

From Virginia, reported by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, were Nos. 
120, 126, 141, 201. 

From Missouri, reported by Professor Belden, was No. 185. 

From Kentucky, reported by Professor Shearin, was No. 299. 

A puzzling question arises here as to whether to include No. 40 in 
the list of American survivals. No. 27 is given by Professor Arthur 
Beatty,’ “from Mrs. McLeod of Dumfries, Scotland, when she was 
on a visit to her relations at Lake Mills, Wis.’’ This seems to be the 
only variant yet found in the United States. From the same source 
are reported Nos. 26, 40, and 181. Now, No. 26 has been reported 
elsewhere (by Mr. Barry and from South Carolina), and may hence 
be dismissed from discussion. No other American variants, however, 
of Nos. 40 and 181, have turned up. Professor Belden includes Nos. 
27 and 181 in his list, but does not include No. 40. As all three seem 
to rest upon the same basis, either No. 40 should be added to the 
completed list, or Nos. 27 and 181 excluded. 

If No. 40 is accepted, the present grand total of traditional ballads 
surviving in America is 73. If No. 40 is excluded, and Nos. 27 and 
181 along with it, the total is 70. 

The complete list consists of the following: — 


2 27(?) 68 95 162 214 281 


3 39 73 96 170 219 285 
4 40(?) 74 105 173 221 286 
7 43 yf: 106 178 243 287 
10 45 76 110 181(?) 250 289 
II 46 79 120 185 252 295 
12 47 81 125 188 273 299 
13 49 83 126 200 274 

18 53 84 141 201 277 
20 62 85 155 209 278 
26 65 93 156 210 279 


1 See note, p. 55, and note I, p. 56. 

2 No. 286, The Sweet Trinity (The Golden Vanity), was also reported from Missouri 
and Kentucky. 
3 See this Journal, vol. xx, p. 154. 
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II. THE BALLAD IN THE SOUTH. 


61 


So far as the ballad is concerned, the South seems to be at present 
the most promising field in the United States. According to the fullest 
and most recent information obtainable,! 40 separate ballads have 
been discovered in the six States of Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Texas, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 


From Kentucky are reported 23: — 


Child, 4 13 68 76 85 277 
7 20 73 79 105 286 
10 49 74 81 155 299 
12 53 75 84 243 


From Missouri are reported 19: — 


Child, 2 18 74 84 209 277 286 
4 49 75 185 243 278 289 
10 73 79 200 250 


From North Carolina are reported 13: — 


Child, 4 12 73 75 79 93 243 
7 53 74 76 84 95 


From South Carolina are reported 9: — 


Child, 12 73 84 243 274 
26 75 95 250 


From Texas are reported 10: — 


Child, 2 53 74 79 95 
7 73 75 84 278 


From Virginia are reported 23: — 


Child, 4 13 75 93 126 243 
7 53 76 8695 141 274 
10 73 84 120 155 289 

12 74 85 125 201 


A complete table of 40 ballad survivals in these six Southern States,? 
showing both the total of different ballads and their occurrence by 
States, might be drawn up as follows. 


1 See note I, p. 59. 
2 Satisfactory statistics for the rest of the South could not be obtained. No. 155 is 
reported in Child from Maryland; and Professor Kittredge now reports No. 84 from 
Mississippi. No. 95 was discovered by the writer in West Virginia in August, 1903, and 
reported by Professor Kittredge in this Journal, vol. xxi, p. 56. From Mississippi are 
reported by Professor Perrow Nos. 84 and 289. 
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This tabulation shows that the 40 ballads are distributed as follows. 


SOUTHERN BALLAD TABLE. 








No. in Child, | Kentucky. | Missouri, Pann dl a | Texas, Virginia, 
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Found in— No. of Ballads. 
One State . . 15 (Nos. 18, 20, 26, 68, 81, 105, 120, 125, 126, 141, 185, 
200, 201, 209, 299). 


Two States . . 12(Nos. 2, 13, 49, 85, 93, 155, 250, 274, 277, 278, 286, 289). 
Three States . 2 (Nos. 10, 76). 

Four States. . 6 (Nos. 4, 7, 12, 53, 79, 95). 

Five States . . 2 (Nos. 74, 243). 

All six States . 3 (Nos. 73, 75, 84). 


Some such summary of the ballad-field, both in part (as here in the 
South) and in whole, should be made from time to time in order to 
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show the numerical distribution of ballads by States or sections, and 
the number of variants, as well as to show the total number of dif- 
ferent ballads. It is almost, if not quite, as important to know how 
widely a ballad is distributed as to know whether the ballad occurs 
at all. For example, No. 73 (‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet”’’), No. 
75 (“Lord Lovel”’), and No. 84 (“Bonny Barbara Allen”) are found 
in many different variants in each of the Southern States included in 
this report. In Mr. Barry’s list, No. 12 (“‘Lord Randal”) comes first 
in popularity with 28 variants; No. 200 (“‘The Gypsy Laddie”’) next, 
with 17; then No. 4 (‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight”’), with 13; 
and, next, Nos. 2 (“The Elfin Knight’’) and 84 (“Barbara Allen”), 
with 8 variants each. These facts are as significant in the ballad 
tradition as the facts that No. 20 (“‘The Cruel Mother’’) occurs once 
only in the South (in Missouri), and that a fragment of No. 26 (“The 
Three Crows’’) has turned up in South Carolina alone of the Southern 
States. 

A ballad syllabus or summary should be reported at least once a 
year, — at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
This report might be published in the Journal in the first or second 
issue. So conducted, it would be of great interest and value to 
ballad-collectors throughout the United States. After its initial 
appearance, revision bringing it up to date would not be laborious. 


III. THE BALLAD IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Up to the present, 9 different ballads in 24 variants have been dis- 


covered in South Carolina. These are — 
No. of 
Ballads (Child). Variants. 


_ 


Lord Randal (12) . 
The Three Crows (26) . . a a a ae 
Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor sy Be ples a Age a 
Lord Lovel (75) ... . O46 ee te 
Barbara Allen (84) , a = oe 

The Hangman’s Tree (95) . . 

James Harris (The House Carpenter) (243) . 

Henry Martyn (Andrew Bartin) (250) . 

Our Goodman (fragment) (274) . 


Ne NN ON 


It would, of course, be dangerous to begin to generalize on South 
Carolina ballad conditions so early and upon such incomplete returns. 
A few preliminary facts, however, may be safely noted. 

“Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor’ and ‘Barbara Allen’’ are easily 
the best known of the ballads in South Carolina. Of ‘‘Lord Thomas 
and Fair Elinor,” 5 variants have turned up, running all the way from 


1 So-called “poor buckra"’ variants of Nos. 12 and 73 were reported by Mrs. C. S. 
Means in 1899. See ‘‘A Singular Literary Survival,” The Outlook, vol. lxiii, pp. 119-122, 
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a fragment to an unusually pure and complete text of 20 stanzas. 
Tunes were sent in with three versions. ‘‘Barbara Allen” is the most 
widely distributed of all, both numerically and geographically. There 
have been secured 8 variants, representing practically every section of 
the State. The variants run from 5 up to Io stanzas. They all 
resemble most nearly the B version in Child, the version given also 
in ‘‘ Percy’s Reliques.”” Of the 8 South Carolina variants, 5 close with 
the twining of the rose and the brier from the bodies of Barbara and 
her sweetheart ‘‘for all true lovers to admire.” 

Of the other ballads no special mention need be made here, except 
of one, — a negro variant of No. 95 (‘“‘The Maid freed from the Gal- 
lows’’), under the usual American title, ‘The Hangman’s Tree.” 
This text was sent in by Mr. W. R. Dehon of Summerville, S.C., who 
stated that he had learned it from an old colored nurse, Margaret, 
who had belonged to the family in Charleston before the war. This 
variant is additionally interesting because it makes mention of a 
golden ball which is needed to free the maid from the gallows. This 
allies it with the H version in Child. In his note on this version, 
Child remarks, “‘A characteristic explanation is furnished of the 
heroine’s danger: she has lost a golden key, or a golden ball, which 
had been intrusted to her.” 

The first triad of verses, which in ballads of this type fixes the frame- 
work, runs: — 


Hangman, hangman, hold your hand 
A little longer still: 

I think I see my father coming 

And he will set me free. 


O father, father, have you brought 

My golden ball and come to set me free? 
Or have you come to see me hung 

Upon the Scarlet Tree? 


I have not brought your golden ball 
Or come to set you free; 

But I have come to see you hung 
Upon the Scarlet Tree. 


So on through the whole family, until the sweetheart comes. He 
brings the golden ball, and frees the maid. 

This South Carolina group bears out perfectly two of the conclusions 
reached by Professor Belden in his article on ‘‘ Balladry in America.” ! 
First, themes repulsive to our moral sensibilities are dropped. In 
No. 26, “‘The Three Ravens’’ (“‘The Three Crows”’), for example, 
stanza six, which might be a little embarrassing to us now, does not 


1 See this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. 5-6. 
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appear. This tendency is due in part, of course, to the supersensitive 
refinement of the present age; but it is also due in part to the fact 
that ballads are frequently sung to children as nursery songs. Either 
reason is sufficient to account for the softening and toning-down of 
earlier ballad themes and situations. 

The second conclusion of Professor Belden, borne out by the South 
Carolina group, is, that ballads which in their British forms present 
more or less distinctively supernatural elements, lose these elements 
in America. For example, in both versions of No. 243, it is simply the 
returned lover, not his ghost or demon, that tempts the house carpen- 
ter’s wife away to be drowned at sea when the ship springs a leak. 

Valid also seems the generally held opinion, that ballads are pre- 
served by the music; that is, they are really and truly songs, not 
narrative poems. In nearly every. case, the person sending in a 
South Carolina ballad has reported it as being sung rather than 
recited. In general, the words/and the music are recollected together 
from childhood, learned in the nursery from nurse, mother, or grand- 
mother. 

The promising feature of balladry in South Carolina is, that the 
field is still largely untilled. The surface of the ground has been 
barely scratched. What is true of the ballad is true of all the other 
departments of folk-lore as well, — folk-tale, animal and plant lore, 
superstitions, witchcraft,’customs, games, bird and beast lore, formu- 
las, phrases, animal cries and calls, and popular etymology. The store 
of material is rich, varied, and abundant. 

By this time next year we hope that at least 20 different traditional 
ballads will have been secured in South Carolina. Twenty seems a 
fair working-limit so far for any one Southern State. Missouri and 
Kentucky are the two States which have been worked most thoroughly 
up to the present, which is due largely to the efforts of the folk-lore 
groups headed by Professor H. M. Belden in Missouri and by Professor 
H. G. Shearin in Kentucky. Missouri, as noted, reports 19 ballads. 
Professor Shearin’s excellent “Syllabus of Kentucky Folk Songs” ! 
contains 22 traditional ballads,? including a doubtful identification or 
so. In answer to a recent request for later information, Professor 
Shearin writes that no additional ballads have come to light since the 
Syllabus was published, adding, ‘I am forced to believe that almost 
all of them in this section have been discovered. At a meeting, day 
before yesterday [Dec. 6, 1913], of our State Folk-Lore Society, I find 
this to be the consensus of opinion of the group of workers present.” 

Of the Southern States, Virginia has recently come to the front most 
rapidly in collecting ballads. The Virginia Society is only about a year 

1 Transylvania University Studies in English, Lexington, 1911. 

2 Professor Kittredge’s report of No. 85 brings Kentucky’s total up to 23. 

VOL. XXVII. —NO. 103. —5. 
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old, but it has already done and is doing splendid work. From Virginia 
are reported 23 different ballads in more than 30 variants. Four of 
the Virginia ballads have not been reported by any other State. These 
are — 

120, ‘Robin Hood’s Death.” 

126, ‘‘Robin Hood and the Tanner.” 

141, ‘Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutley.” 

201, ‘‘ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray.” 


One other Robin Hood ballad (No. 125, ‘‘Robin Hood and Little 
John’’) was reported! by Dr. H. S. V. Jones from Illinois; but his 
informant learned it in Virginia. 

The rich ballad discoveries already made in Missouri and Kentucky, 
and now being made in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
should be duplicated and increased in all the South Atlantic States. 
The folk-lore movement seems to be taking on new life in the South. 
The next few years should show gratifying results. The societies in 
Virginia and North Carolina are but a year old. Ours in South Caro- 
lina is a vigorous youngster of a few months. The Georgia society is 
scheduled for formal organization, Easter, 1914. Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana are yet to be heard from. 

Most significant of all, so far as the ballad is concerned, is a bulletin 
just issued by the Bureau of Education in Washington. It was pre- 
pared by Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the University of Virginia, 
president of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. The bulletin sets 
forth a comprehensive plan for collecting ballads throughout the 
United States. It is addressed to the public school teachers of the 
nation. It opens with a request for co-operation on the part of 
teachers, pupils, and patrons in sending in ballad information. An 
alphabetical list of the 305 traditional ballads follows, with an explana- 
tion of their interest and importance. Forty thousand copies are to 
be issued. Mr. P. P. Claxton, National Commissioner of Education, 
has written a ringing introduction, thus giving his own influence and 
the prestige of the Bureau of Education to the movement. 

All in all, it seems that the South is on the eve of contributing a 
highly important and significant chapter to the history of balladry 
in America. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
CoLumsia, S.C. 


1 See this Journal, vol. xxiii, pp. 432-434. 
2 Professor Smith writes that he is already receiving hundreds of letters from all over 
the country about ballads. He is preparing a work on ballads in Virginia. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF FOLK-SONG. 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


THE media for transmission of folk-song are twofold, — first, 
the folk-singer; second, the printed text as circulated by broadside, 
“songster,’’! and to no small degree through the columns of country 
and even city newspapers.? Of the two media, the folk-singer is of 
the greater importance, since by oral tradition alone is a folk-song 
transmitted intact. 

It matters little where the folk-singer learns his songs. Ancient 
ballads, some of them centuries old; later ballads, in part based 
on world-old themes, in part celebrating events yet unforgotten;3 
traditional lyrics; parlor and vaudeville songs,‘—all are to be 
found in his repertory. Acting in response to the universal instinct 
of man to sing, he takes them as he finds them, and makes them 
his own, shaping them according to the subconscious dictates of 
his own fancy. The lone fisherman in his rocking dory, the rustic 
at the plough, the cowboy with his never-ending plaint, as expressed 
in the accompanying strain, — 
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‘‘Bury me in some quiet spot, 
Where these bones of mine won’t be forgot, —’’5 


all are characteristic folk-singers. Yet not alone of the solitary type of 
singer is folk-song the possession. Its social aspects appear wherever 
a group are gathered together, conserving the elements of the primi- 
tive ‘‘folk,”” — congeniality, freedom from care, and light-hearted- 
ness, —hunters and trappers around a camp-fire, it may be, or railway 
laborers in a box-car on a wet night. It is not many years since, ina 


1 Songsters are small volumes (vest-pocket size) of popular songs, usually printed 
without music. They have had some influence in the transmission of folk-song in this 
country. Such are the Forget-me-not Songster, the Blackbird Songster, the Pearl Song- 
ster, etc. A large number of them are in the Harris Collection of American Poetry, in 
Brown University. 

2 H. M. Belden, “Balladry in America"’ (this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 20, and foot- 
note 1). 

% See my articles, ‘William Carter, the Bensontown Homer” (this Journal, vol. xxv, 
Ppp. 156-168), ““Some Aspects of Folk-Song” (Jbid., pp. 274-283), also E. C. Perrow, 
“Songs and Rhymes from the South"’ (Ibid., pp. 137-155). 

* Vaudeville songs enter the folk-singer’s repertory, particularly in districts remote from 
cities. 

5 “The Lone Prairie,” A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); from M. F. H. 
(Cambridge, Mass.), resident of San Antonio, Tex. 
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town near Boston, schoolboys would gather of an evening to seek 
recreation in singing. One of their songs is preserved to us. 


THE DEVIL AND THE FARMER.! 
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1. The Devil came to the farm one day, 
With his tol de rol, tol de rol, 
Diddle doll day. 


2. ‘Oh, say! have you come for my oldest son? 
With your tol de rol,’’ etc. 


3. ‘Oh, no! I’ve not come for your eldest son, 
With my tol de rol,” etc. 


4. “Oh! then, have you come for my hired man? 
With your tol de rol,” etc. 


5. ‘Oh, no! I’ve not come for your hired man, 
With my tol de rol, etc. 


6. ‘But I have come for your scold of a wife, 
With my tol de rol,’’ etc. 


“Take her right off, she’s the plague of my life, 
With your tol de rol,’’ etc. 


“NI 


8. The Devil came back to the farm next day, 
With his tol de rol, etc. 


g. ‘Oh, say! I’ve brought back your scold of a wife, 
With my tol de rol, etc. 


10. ‘She filled all hell with clamor and strife, 
With her tol de rol,”’ etc. 


A notable development of the social side of folk-song is of local 
record in southern Iowa and Nebraska. To the latter State, about 
1887, a large number of settlers — mostly American, but with some 
English, German, and Swedish immigrants? — had come to take up 
homesteads. The social life of the new community centred about 
the Literary Society. This association held regular meetings, about 
once a week during the winter months, in the sod schoolhouse, attended 

1 “The Farmer's Curst Wife,"’ C (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); from E, 
W. H., Boston, Mass. 


2 The English and American settlers met on intimate terms; the Germans and Swedes 
kept by themselves. 
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by all the people within a radius of ten miles or more. Singing of 
songs without accompaniment was an important part of the pro- 
gramme.! Many of the songs were folk-songs. One (a sentimental 
ballad), as sung by three sisters, was quite a favorite. 


THE OLD ELM-TREE.? 
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1. There’s a path by the lone deserted mill, 
And a stream by the old bridge, broken still, 
And the golden willow-bough, bending low 
To the green sunny bank where the violets grow; 
And the wild birds are singing their same sweet lays 
That charmed me in dreams of the dear old days, 
When Laura, my beautiful, sat by me, 
On the moss-grown bank ’neath the old elm-tree. 


Chorus. 


O Laura, dear Laura! my own true love, 

Shall we meet in the angels’ home above? 

Earth holds not a treasure so dear to me 

As the moss-grown scene ‘neath the old elm-tree. 


2. ’Twas there, ’neath the bright blue sky above, 
I told her the tale of my heart’s true love; 
And there, ere the blossoms of summer died, 
She had whispered the promise she’d be my bride; 
And there fell the tears of our parting sore — 
But ah! little did I dream we should meet no more — 
For ere I came from the dark blue sea, 
They had made her a grave ’neath the old elm-tree. 


3. Oh! cruel and false were the tales they told, — 
That my vows were broken, my own love cold, 
And my truant heart held another dear, 
Forgetting the vows that were whispered there; 


1 The programme was elaborate. The first part was devoted to recitations, dialogue, 
readings, and singing of various songs. Ona certain occasion a Swedish neighbor rendered 
an accordion solo, ‘‘ mild torture’’ for Americanears. After an intermission, the meeting 
was called to order and a debate followed, often upon economic questions, socialism, 
taxation, etc. The debate might last as long as two hours, and the meeting frequently 
did not adjourn till midnight. 

2“*The Old Elm-Tree,’’ A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); melody from 
singing of H. L. W. (Cambridge, Mass.), June 12, 1912; text from H. L. W. as copied 
from manuscript of M. A. S., Sidney, Kan. 
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And her cheek grew pale, and the faint heart sad, 
And her beautiful lips never smiled again; 

She wept, ah! she wept where none could see, 
She wept o’er the past ’neath the old elm-tree. 


4. She died, and they parted her sunny hair 
O’er the cold pale brow death had left so fair, 
And they crossed her white hands o’er her still, pulseless breast, 
And so gently they laid the sweet Laura to rest.! 


O Laura, dear Laura! my own true love, 
Shall we meet in the angels’ home above? 
Earth holds not a treasure so dear to me 
As the lonely grave ’neath the old elm-tree. 


Songs of the Civil War, rendered with vigor or pathos as the case 
might demand, brought back memories of the great struggle. One in 
particular, of an incident in the battle of Fredericksburg, was sung 
to a fine old Irish air. 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG.” 
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In the spring, the Literary Society held its annual exhibition. A 
large crowd would then be in attendance, and people would come 
twenty miles or more to take part. ‘‘The schoolhouse,’”’ to quote the 
exact words of an eye-witness, “‘would be jammed so full, that, 
looking from the stage, you could see only a sea of heads. People 
stood in the seats, on the backs of the seats, in the windows, on chairs, 
and on every available bit of floor-space.”” The programme, which 
was quite long and elaborate, included organ and violin solos, speeches, 
recitations, dialogues, and songs. The songs were of various sorts. 

1 A version kindly communicated to me by Professor H. M. Belden (from M. W., 
Rucker, Mo.) has here, instead, — 

“They laid her to rest where the bright summer flowers 
Could bloom o’er her grave in the long summer hours.” 

2 “The Battle of Fredericksburg,”” A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); from 
singing of H. L. W. and H. W. (Cambridge, Mass.), June 27, 1912. A text of the ballad, 
differing somewhat from that sung on this occasion, appeared in “‘Everybody’s Column” 
(Boston Globe, Aug. 18, 1912). P 

* A stage was built across one end of the building, and two windows were removed 
and used for doors. 
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Some were songs learned from books, and sung by quartet or part- 
chorus, — gospel hymns, anthems, etc.; new songs of the day, which 
the settlers had learned back East; and, what is more important as 
relating to the transmission of folk-song, songs that were “brought out 
from people’s memories for the occasion, that had been half-forgotten.” 
Of such was the familiar ‘‘Thomas and Eleanor,’”’ or “The Brown 
Girl,’ as it was locally known, sung to a lovely Dorian air. 


THE BROWN GIRL. 











Readers of the Journal may now peruse some folk-songs current 
in the family whose members contributed much to the success of the 
Literary Society at its regular meetings and at the exhibitions. 


I. COME, ALL YE MERRY HUNTERS.! 






































1. Come, all ye merry hunters who love to chase the fox, 
Who love to chase Bull Reynard among the hills and rocks! 


Chorus. 


Then a ho ho ho, and a hi lo, along the merry stream, 

Tay tay tay and a ti ti ti, and away to the rocky bow wow wow, 

A yank fi fiddle and a bugle-horn, 

Through the woods we'll run, brave boys, and through the woods 

we'll run! 
1 “The Merry Fox-Hunters,” A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); sung by 

H. L. W. and H. W. (Cambridge, Mass.), June 27, 1912. Another text, copied by H. L. 
W. from manuscript of M. A. S. (Sidney, Kan.), differs in some particulars. 
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2. The first they saw was a teamster a-loading up his team, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard go floating up the stream. 


3. The next they saw was a blind man, as blind as he could be, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard run up a hollow tree. 


4. The next they saw was a hunter a-winding up his horn, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard run . . . through the corn.! 


5. The next they saw was a little boy a-feeding of his sheep, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard as he lay fast asleep. 


6. The next they saw was a little girl a-combing out her locks, 
She said she saw Bull Reynard run through her flock of ducks.? 


This song belongs to the type of quatrain ballad of which “Brian 
O’ Lynn” and the celebrated “‘Houn’ Dawg” song are examples. 
The characteristic feature of these songs — which may be relics of 
actual communal composition — is, that each stanza is, as it were, a 
complete ballad in itself.* 


1 This stanza is lacking in the text of M. A. S. 
2 Compare stanzas 4 and § in text of M. A. S., Sidney, Kan.: — 
4. ‘“*The next that came was a shepherd 
Herding of his sheep, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard 
As he lay fast asleep. 


5. The next they saw was a little boy 
Walking down the road, 
He said he saw Bull Reynard 
Eating up a toad.” 
* Another example of the quatrain ballad may be of interest. It is from the ‘“‘Forum"’ 
(Philadelphia Press, March, 1908), as sung in Alabama by negroes seventy years ago. 


OLD CIRCUS SONG. 
1. I went a-whooping and a-hollering, for the first thing I could find 
Was a frog in a well, and that I left behind. 
Some said, ‘It’s a frog; but I said, ‘“‘ Nay!” 
Some said, “‘It’s a seabird, with its feathers torn away. 
Look a-there now!"’ 
2. I went a-whooping and a-hollering, for the next thing I could find 
Was an ice-pond in the meadow, and that I left behind. 
Some said, “It’s an ice-pond;”’ but I said, ‘“* Nay!” 
Some said, ‘It’s a pane of glass, but it’s nearly wash away, 
Look a-there now!”’ 
3. I went a-whooping and a-hollering, for the next thing I could find 
Was an old house on the hilltop, and that I left behind. 
Some said, “It’s an old house; but I said, ‘“ Nay!”’ 
Some said, “‘It’s a barn, but it’s nearly rotted away, 
Look a-there now!” 
4. I went a-whooping and a-hollering, for the next thing I could find 
Was an owl in a thorn-tree, and that I left behind. 
Some said, “‘It’s an owl;”’ but I said, ‘“* Nay!" 
Some said, “‘It’s the devil, and let us run away! 
Look a-there now!” 
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There was a fair maiden, from Scotland she came, 
Great riches and honor, and Sally by name; 

Her riches were more than the king could possess, 
And her beauty was more than her riches at best. 


There was a poor boy who came to court her, 

Whose wages were only one thousand a year, — 

She being so wealthy, so lofty, so high, 

That upon this poor (boy) she would scarce cast an eye. 


“O Sally! O Sally! O Sally!’’ said he, 

“‘T fear that your love and mine cannot agree, 
Unless all your hatred should turn into love, 

For your beauty’s my ruin, I’m sure it will prove.” 


“No hatred for you, sir, nor no other man, 
But as for to love you, I know I never can: 
So you may retire, and end your discourse, 
For I never will have you, unless I am forced.”’ 


“No forcing, dear Madam, and this you may own, 
There are plenty of ladies who are living alone; 
I'll go and I’ll court one, in hopes you may rue: 
So fare you well, Sally, I bid you adieu.” 


Three weeks had scarce come, three weeks had'scarce passed, 
When Sally was taken with love at the last, 

Entangled in love, and she knew not for why; 

But she sent for the young man she once did deny. 


“Oh! am I the doctor, you send for me here? 

Or am I the young man who once loved you so dear?”’ 
“Yes, you are the doctor, can kill or can cure, 

And without your assistance I’m ruined, I’m sure.”’ 


“O Sally! O Sally! O Sally!” said he, 
“‘Don’t you remember when you slighted me? 


1 “Fair Sally,’ A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); melody from H. L. W. 


(Cambridge, Mass.); text from manuscript of M. A. S. (Sidney, Kan.), loaned by H. L. W. 
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I courted with pleasure, you slighted with scorn, 
And so now I'll reward you for what’s past and gone.” 


9. “O Willie! O Willie! forget and forgive, 
And grant me some longer in this world for to live!’ 
“No, Sally, I will not, not while I have breath; 
But I'll dance on your grave when you’re laid in the earth.” 


10. Then off from her fingers pulled diamond rings three, 
Saying, ‘“‘Take these, and wear them while dancing o’er me, 
While dancing o’er Sally, o’er Sally your queen, 

And her colors are there, now no more to be seen!” 


11. Soon Willie was taken at hearing her doom, 
And over his mind there grew a great gloom, — 
Said he, “I'll retire, and lay by her side, 
I’ll wed her in death, and I’ll make her my bride!" 


In a Massachusetts manuscript of 1790 is the following melody, 
“‘ Fair Sally,”’ which, as it fits the metre of this ballad, may belong to 
a lost version of it: — 





























This ballad is particularly interesting by reason of its close similarity 
in subject-matter, and in part in language, to “‘The Brown Girl.’’! 
In the version before us, Willie is made to relent; another text, how- 
ever, lacking the last stanza,” represents him as proud and unforgiving, 
—the character which the situation demands.* Herein is added 
evidence that communal re-creation (in this case, the result of a less 
retentive memory) improves as well as alters ballads. 


1 Not “‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet," but Child, 295. 

? From C. A. G. (Des Moines, Ia.), sister of M. A.S. The text lacks also the fifth 
stanza. 

% Concerning ‘‘ The Brown Girl’’ (No. 295), Professor Child wrote: ‘‘In the point of the 
proud and unrelenting character of the Brown Girl it is original.’’ Of the two versions 
recorded by Professor Child, the second (B) is the more nearly like ‘‘ Sally.” 
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3. TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY.! 
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1. Oh! my true-love, she was handsome, 

And my true-love, she was young; 

Her eyes were blue as the violet’s hue, 
And silvery was the sound of her tongue. 

And silvery was the sound of her tongue, my boys; 
But while I sing this lay-ay-ay, 

She has taken a trip in a government-ship, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


Chorus. 


Then blow, ye winds, heigh-ho! 
A-roving I will go; 

I'll stay no more on England’s shore, 
But let the music play-ay-ay, 

For I’m off on the morning train, 
Across the raging main, 

For I’m on my way to my own true-love, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


2. The sun may shine through an eastern fog, 

The Hudson run bright and clear, 

The ocean’s brine be turned to wine, 
And I forget my beer, 

And I forget my beer, my boys, 
In the landlord’s quarts lay-ay-ay; 

But I never will part from my own sweetheart, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


1 “Ten Thousand Miles Away,” A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); melody 
from H. L. W. (Cambridge, Mass.); text copied by H. L. W. from manuscript of M. A. S., 
Sidney, Kan. An absurd parody of this song, bearing the title ‘The Walloping Window- 
Blind,” is a favorite of American college-students. Many students’ songs, by the way, 
are corruptions or parodies of folk-song. 
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3. Oh! dark and dismal was the day 

When last I saw my Meg, 

She’d a government-band around each hand, 
And another one round her leg, 

And another one round her leg, my boys; 
But while I sing this lay-ay-ay, 

She’s taken a trip in a government-ship, 
Ten thousand miles away.! 


This is a typical example of the ‘traditional lyric,’’ such as may be 
found in the repertory of any folk-singer. 

It remains to consider briefly the more mechanical side of the trans- 
mission of folk-song. A given ballad, let us say, had a beginning, — 
the time when first it was composed and sung. The same ballad, as 
we know it, is represented by an indefinite number of versions, not all 
of which can be derived in an unbroken line from the archetype. 
Print, as is well known, interrupts tradition. The same interruption 
may result from the caprice of a folk-singer who reserves the right to 
sing a certain ballad to a melody different from that to which it has 
been sung hitherto.? If the melody did not happen to fit the text 
exactly, the text adapted itself to the melody, — an effect of communal 
re-creation, of which many recorded texts of the ancient ballad, for 
example (cast in different metres), are mute witnesses. 

“Das Volk dichtet”’ is a true saying. Like all true sayings, its 
truth becomes most apparent when interpreted progressively. We 
are to understand by it, not merely the idea of the folk creating its 
songs (as Tennyson would compose a poem, or Schubert a melody), but, 
through the activity of its singing members, making its own, songs of 
all possible types, of whatever origin. 

FELTON HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

1 This version lacks the opening stanza, which is, however, preserved in another version 
(from E. M. P., Cambridge, Mass.): — 

‘‘Sing an aye and an oh for a gallant bark and a brisk and a lively crew, 
And an aye for a jolly cap-ta-in and a jolly good ship too, 


To carry me o’er the seas, my boys, to my true-love so gay-ay-ay, 
For she’s taken a trip in a government-ship, ten thousand miles away.” 
2 In the case of the American ballad ‘‘Fair Charlotte,” this has actually happened, — 
a four-phrase melody set to a stanza in common metre has in Maine and Nova Scotia 
given way to an eight-phrase melody set to stanzas in double common metre. See my 
article, ‘‘ William Carter, the Bensontown Homer” (this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 164, foot- 


note 3). 
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THE COLLECTION OF FOLK-SONG. 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


AMERICA with its cosmopolitan population affords for the folk-lorist 
a unique opportunity for research and usefulness. Much has been 
done to collect the traditions, myths, and songs of the Indian and of 
the Negro; more yet remains to be done in the way of enlarging the 
records of European material current in our midst. In the case of 
folk-song in particular, a good beginning has been made, as a result 
of the widespread and growing interest in British balladry and folk- 
music.! In large measure still unrecorded, however, are the songs 
and stories of those of our fellow-citizens whose power of English 
speech is an acquired trait. Evidence of the richness of the treasure 
awaiting the activities of a systematic collector, is afforded by the few 
published folk-songs which we owe to American singers whose native 
speech is German,? French,’ Spanish,‘ Gaelic,’ and Yiddish.’ Nor is it 
likely we should be disappointed were we to look for native folk-songs 
among the new settlers of our crowded cities, —Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Slavs, Magyars, Syrians, just to mention a few. 

In the hope that the interest of readers of the Journal may grow 
into a collecting-enthusiasm, three French-Canadian melodies may 
herewith be put in evidence. 


I, LA BELLE CANADIENNE.’ | 























1 H. M. Belden, “ Balladry in America” (this Journal, vol. xxv, pp. I-23). 

2 H. L. Fischer, Kurzweil un zeitfertreib, odder Pennsylfaanisch deutsche folkslieder. 

3’ E. Gagnon, Chansons Populaires du Canada (Quebec, 1894); P. E. Prevost, Chansons 
Canadiennes (Montreal, 1907); R. Renault, ‘‘French Canadian Songs’’ (Le Courrier de 
Livre, January, 1900). 

4 C. F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 215-250; A. Farwell, Folk-Songs of 
the West and South; Eleanor Hague, ‘Spanish-American Folk-Songs” (this Journal, vol. 
xxiv, pp. 323-331). 

5 A. Fraser, ‘‘ The Gaelic Folk-Songs of Canada"’ (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, ser. 2, vol. ix, pp. 49-60). 

6 J. L. Cahan, Yiddish Folk-Songs (New York, 1912); L, Wiener, ‘‘ Popular Poetry of 
the Russian Jews" (Americana Germanica, II., 1, pp. 1-26, 2, pp. 31-38). 

7 From E. E. M., Marlboro, Mass. 
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2. OLD CANADIAN FRENCH SONG.! 


























3. LA FILLE BLONDE.? 























1640 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 Manuscript of G. H. B., Westminster, Mass. 
2? From R. J. P. (Bury, P.Q.), as sung by a Frenchwoman in Beecher Falls, Vt. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SUNBEAMS. 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M., S.T.B. 


AMONG the legends recorded in the uncanonical books dealing with 
the childhood of Jesus, is a miracle of levitation by means of solar 
rays. It is first found in an interpolated passage of the Pseudo- 


Matthean Gospel : — 


Et cum Jesus cum aliis infantulis super radios so(lis) ubique plures 
ascenderet et sederet, multique simili modo facere coeperunt, praecipi- 


tabantur.! 
_ Other versions of the same story are found in two documents of the 
thirteenth century : — 


1. Una autem die. . . ascendit Jhesus Christus radium solis, et positis 
super eum vestimentis suis sedebat quasi super trabem firmissimum.? 

2. Legitur eciam ibi quod dum Jesus quandoque matri aquam de fonte 
ferret, super solis radium suspendit vasculum, et post se radium sicut funem 


cum vasculo traxit.® 


At about the same time, the miracle was current in the vernacular 
hagiography, — Provengal,* French, and somewhat later in English. 
Of the English text, three recensions,* the oldest of the fourteenth 
century, are extant. The following citations may be of interest: — 


1. Sythyne apon a noder daye 
Wyth chylderne Jhesu ganne mete: 
Sum wold play and sum sayd naye, 
On the sune-beme Jhesu mayd hys sete. 
As he dede so wend thay, 
Thay fylle adown and never the bet.’ 


1 C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, p. 106, footnote. This interpolation cannot 


be earlier than the eleventh century. 
2 R. Reinisch, Die Pseudo-Evangelien von Jesu und Maria’s Kindheit, p. 10, sect. 6. 


8 O. Schade, Narrationes de Vita et Conversatione B. M. Virginis, xliii, p. 21. 

* K. Bartsch, Denkmaler der Provencalischen Litteratur, p. 279. 

5 P. Mayer, Romania, xviii, p. 128. The French text, as yet unpublished, was trans- 
lated into English about the year 1300. This English version, from MS. (Laud, 108), 
has been published by C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden. 

* MS. Harleianus, 3954 (the oldest), MS. Harleianus, 2399; C. Horstmann, Sammlung 
Altenglischer Legenden, pp. 101-123, MS. Additional, 31042; C. Horstmann, Herrig’s 


Archiv, lxxiv, pp. 327-339. 
7 MS. Harleianus, 2399, ll. 453-458; C. Horstmann, Sammlung Altenglischer Legenden- 


p. 118. 
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2. Than Jhesu hol hys pot gan make, 
Ant to hys frend he seyd anon, 
Wy]l we pleyne be the lake? 
On the sunne bem xul our pottes gon. 
On the sunne bem thei hem honge, 
Crystes heng stylle, here gan don falle.! 


From the hagiographs, the story filtered down through popular 
tradition, to appear in the ballad of “The Bitter Withy,’’? in the 
following form: — 


Our Saviour built a bridge with the beams of the sun, 
And over He gone, He gone He, 

And after followed the three jolly jerdins, 
And drownded they were all three.* 


In the course of a critical study of the ballad of ‘“‘ The Bitter Withy,”’ 
Dr. G. H. Gerould has sought to trace the origin of this story.‘ 

“It is, then, not out of place to inquire whence came the sunbeam 
in the legend. Dr. Kressner, in treating the Provengal versions, sug- 
gests a parallel, which I am inclined to believe a source. He says, 
‘Man ist versucht dieses Wunder mit einer im Mittelalter sehr 
verbreiteten Geschichte zusammen zu bringen, namlich von einem 
Diebe, welcher auf einem Mondstrahle von dem Dache eines Hauses 
in dasselbe hinunter gleiten will, und dabei den Hals bricht.’* This 
story is found in ‘Kalila and Dimna,’ and thus goes back to Sanscrit. 
. . . This story is, of course, absolutely unlike our legend, save for 
the expedient of using the ray of the moon as a means of conveyance; 
yet when it is considered that the Oriental story was known in Europe 
before the end of the eleventh century,® and that the Laurentian MS. 
of the Pseudo-Matthew (somewhat after that date) gives the legend 
very briefly, it seems probable that the first man to invent the incident 
of Jesus and the sunbeam knew the earlier tale in some form or other.” 

This theory, must, however, be abandoned. In the first place, the 
story of the thief and the moonbeam does not go back to Sanscrit, 
but is of later origin. It appears for the first time in the Introduction 
prefixed by Ibn Al-Mokaffa to his version of the ‘‘Kalila and Dimna,” 


1 MS. Harleianus, 3954, ll. 357-362; C. Horstmann, Ibid., p. 106. 

2 Journal of the Folk-Song Society, vol. ii, pp. 205-206, 300-304, vol. iv, pp. 29-47. 

3 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 301. 

4 G. H. Gerould, ‘‘The Ballad of the Bitter Withy’’ (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, vol. xxiii, pp. 160-161). 

5 A. Kressner, ‘‘ Die Provencalische Bearbeitung der Kindheit Jesu’’ (Herrig’s Archiv: 
lviii, p. 296, note). 

* The translation by Simeon Seth was made towards 1080 (G. H. Gerould, l. ¢., p. 161° 
note). 
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made from the Pehlevi version of Burzoye, about the year 750. 
The story is as follows: — 


I felt, therefore, more and more convinced that if I fixed my affections on 
things of unapproved worth, or listened to the suggestions of my ill-regu- 
lated passions, my credulity would be repaid by disappointment and trouble, 
and I was confirmed in this persuasion by the story of the thief who, having 
formed with some of his companions a plan for robbing the house of a rich 
man, made so much noise that he awakened the owner, who informed his 
wife of what he had heard, and desired her to be still, as he thought there 
were thieves breaking into his house. He then told her to pretend to awaken 
him by making a noise, which the thieves might hear, and to ask him to give 
her some account of his great fortune and riches. ‘And when I desire you,”’ 
said the master of the house, ‘‘to hold your tongue, you must not forget 
to be more earnest and louder in your demand.’ The wife did as her 
husband had desired her, and the thieves listened attentively to all that was 
passing. The husband then told his wife, that if fortune had been bountiful 
to them, she ought to be satisfied with the possession of what fate had given 
them, “for if I inform you,’’ continued he, “of the means by which I have 
acquired my riches, it is possible that I shall be overheard, and we may both 
of us suffer for my imprudence and indiscretion.”” The wife assured him that 
there was no one to hear what he related, upon which he acceded to 
her request. “I have collected together,’’ said he, ‘‘all that I possess, by 
my dexterity in robbing, and I have never excited in any one suspicion of 
my practices. One moonlight night I went out with my companions, 
and, climbing up to the top of the house of a rich person like ourselves, I 
went to the aperture which was made for the admission of light, and used 
an incantation, which consisted in pronouncing, seven times, Shulam, 
shulam; then I embraced the light, and no one perceived that I had let 
myself down into the room. I then took away all the money and furniture 
which I could find, and, repeating the same incantation seven times, I 
embraced the light, and it drew me up. Then I went to my companions, 
and we retired unmolested.’”’ When the thieves heard this, they con- 
gratulated themselves on the discovery which they had made, and promised 
themselves a large booty. They therefore remained quiet till they thought 
that the man and his wife were asleep; then the leader of them went to the 
window and said, ‘‘ Shulam, shulam,”’ seven times, and embraced the light, 
that he might let himself down into the room; but, falling backwards upon 
his head on the floor, the husband immediately sprang out of bed, and 
rushed upon him with his club, and, asking him who he was and what he 
wanted, was answered by the thief that he had been betrayed by his too easy 
credulity, and was then reaping the fruits of his error.? 


Evidently we have here to do with a fable, one of the many varia- 
tions of the theme of the knave outwitted, into which a bit of popular 
tradition has been interwoven. 


1 The Sanscrit text of Kalila and Dimna, the fables of Bidpai (made about 300 A.D.), 
is lost, as also the Pehlevi version by Burzoye, made about 570. From the Pehlevi, a 
Syriac version was made about 570; that of Al-Mokaffa, about 750. The Introduction con- 
sists of a fictitious autobiography of Burzoye, which is not found in the Syriac version of 570. 
2 W. Knatchbull, Kalila and Dimna, pp. 69-71. 
VOL. XXVII, —NO. 103. —6. 
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It is not necessary, however, to look in Oriental documents for the 
immediate source of the miracles of levitation by solar rays, as reported 
in the Latin prose and vernacular metrical narratives of the infancy 
of Jesus, since these are paralleled by numerous similar instances of 
such miracles, recorded in the Latin Lives of the Saints. In witness 
whereof is the following testimony. 


I. DOCUMENTS OF KNOWN DATE. 
1. (652-657.) Vita S. Brigidae, part. ii, iii, 12. 

Quadam autem die pluviali Virgo gloriosa Brigida ad cellam suam de 
via venit, et cum post pluviam sol luceret, radius solis domum per 
parietem domus intravit, et posuit S. Brigida vestimenta sua humida 
super illum radium, putans quod funis esset. 

2. (Eighth century.) Vita S. Alvei, 4.? 

Tunc nutu Dei, antequam memorati sancti Alvei cappa ad terram cade- 

ret, radio solis suscipitur, et videntibus cunctis, in radio solis pendet 
3. (839.) Vita S. Goaris, xi.* 

Qui cum intrasset, coepit praevidere locum ubi discipulus suus stare 
potuisset, vel ubi cappam suam pendere vel abscondere licuisset, et 
vidit de angulo domus per fenestellam exire radium solis, et visum 
est ei vel manipulo suo quasi fustis esset roboreus, ibique pependit 
cappam suam, atque ministrum suum ibidem stare praecepit. 

4. (965.) Vita S. Deicoli, 20.4 

Vir venerandus aspiciens radium solis per fenestram domus ad instar 

trabis clare ingredientem . . . vestimentum superposuit. 
5. (1000.) Vita S. Cadroe, iii, 28.5 

Putans homo Dei se aliquem suorum sequi, baculum quem manu gere- 
bat, retro porrexit, quem cum nullus esset qui susciperet, per fenestram 
lucebat, ut solet contingere, radius solis, qui videlicet ruentem baculum, 
velut elementum aliquod solidum, suscepit et sustinuit. 

6. (c. 1050.) De S. Amato, Episc. Senon.® 

Quoniam fatigatus itinere . . . deponens cappam suam atque manicas 

suas, radio solis tamquam ibi protensae ferulae ignoranter iniecit. 
7. (c. 1100.) Acta S. Nicolai Peregrini, i, 5.7 

Divina virtute dum orat, supra solis radios sublevatur, ac intra 
monasterii muros latus et in ecclesiae trullo portatus, miro modo 
ascendit. 

8. (1117.) Vita S. Aldhelmi, 9.* 
Iuste et pie peracto Missae officio, eodemque ministris suis porrigente 
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casulam .. . ita firmiter et constanter solis radio pependit. 


1 AA. SS. Boll., i Feb., 161. 2 AA. SS. Boll., iii Sept., 808. 
3 AA. SS. Boll., ii Iul., 334. 4 AA. SS. Boll., ii Jan., 204. 

5’ AA. SS. Boll., i Mart., 479. 

¢ AA. SS. Boll., iv Sept., 126. From the Chronicon Cameracense, covering the period 


500-1051. 


7 AA. SS. Boll., i Iun., 238. A Latin panegyric, written before 1117, refers to this 


miracle, — 


Et super solis radios canoro 
Tolleris ore. 
8 AA. SS. Boll., vi Mai., 86. 
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g. (1160.) De Miraculis S. Roberti Casae-Dei.? 

Avenione in loco, eo sermonem ad populum faciente, cum eius chiro- 
thecas duo clericelli in ecclesia inventas ludendo invicem in ecclesiam 
proiicerent, in solis radio visae sunt remanere pendendo. 

10. (Twelfth century.) Vita S. Florentii Episc. Argent., 6.? 

Beatus autem Florentius se circumspiciens, a fenestra solarem radium 
contra se dirigi attendit. . . . Sciens ergo quia omnia possibilia 
credenti, clamidem exutam eidem lineae sustinendam commisit. 

11. (Twelfth century.) Vita S. Etheldredae, 161.* 

Dominum oravit, et chirothecam abstractam et simul revolutam, super 
radium solis, qui prope ex fenestra clare radians emicuit, incunc- 
tanter posuit. 

12. (c. 1200.) Vita S. Cunegundis, iii, 13.4 

Dexterae manus suae chirothecam detrahens, cum nullus quo reciperet 
adesset, a se reiecit, quam radius solis per fenestrae rimulas intrans 
suscepit.® 

13. (1225.) Acta S. Amabilis Ricomagi, 6.° 

Deus . . . solis radium dedit illi in obsequium, qui contra sui natur- 

am tamquam fidelis famulus, eius sustineret sagum sive tegmina man- 


uum. 
14. (Thirteenth century.) Vita B. Alrunae, 5.’ 
Quadam enim die . . . radium solis . . . vestium suarum firmum fecit 
retinaculum. 


15. (Fourteenth century.) Anecdote of St. Utho of Metz.® 

Cum enim ipse Karolus Magnus provinciam Bavariae obtineret, accidit 
quod transitum faceret in venatione positus . . . viditque ibidem 
hominem dispositione eremitica existentem ... et bipennem cum 
quo ligna exscindebat, ad radios solares suspendentem. 

16. (1420.) Vita S. Petri Caelestini, — Suppl. 30.° 

Cum enim... cucullam exuisset . . . remansit cuculla divinitus sus- 

pensa in aere ad solis radium, transeuntem per fenestram vitream. 
17. (1518.) Vita B. Amati Saludeciensis, 14.” 

Sol radios ex quadam fenestra per opaca domus transmittens trabis 
speciem efficiebat, eique suberat discus, super quem vir Dei pallium 
ponere solitus fuerat, quod tunc . . . vir Dei cum apposuisset, reman- 
sit in sublime radiis solaribus detentum. 


1 AA. SS. Boll., iii Apr., 327. 

2 AA. SS. Boll., iii Nov., 401. 

3 AA. SS. Boll., iv Iun., 576. 

4 AA. SS. Boll., i Mart., 275. 

5 The author continues, ‘‘ Tale etiam quid in beati viri Goaris veste aliquando divina 
virtute ostensum fuisse legitur, qui . . . a summa maiestate per maioris luminaris hono- 
raturfamulatum.”’ This statement is of interest as giving evidence that the hagiographers 
were in the habit of comparing notes. 

* AA. SS. Boll., ii Iun., 467. 

7 B. Pez, Thes. Anecd., ii, pt. 3, p. 259. 

8 Andreae Ratisbonensis Chronicon. B. Pez., Ibid., iv, pt. 3, p. 446. 

® AA. SS. Boll., iv Mai., 505. This saint was afterward Pope Czlestinus V. 

1% AA. SS. Boll., ii Mai., 351. As far as is known, this saint is the last of whom the 
miracle of levitation by solar rays has been recorded. 
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II. DOCUMENTS OF UNKNOWN DATE.! 


1. St. Alexander of Fiesoli.? 

Vir namque Dei. . . arrepto itinere Papiam devenit ad imperatorem 
Lotharium. Et ingressus ad eum, mox pileum ubi abstraxit, statim 
solis sphaera id per dimidium fere horam sustinuit. 

2. St. Cuthmann of Stennyng.® 

Consuevit indumenta manualia, quae chirothecas appellamus, radiis 

solaribus appendere. 
3. St. David of Cluny.‘ 

Cum iam ... oculi eius caligarent, radium solis per fenestram intran- 
tem forte conspicatus, et paxillum esse ratus, in eo chirothecas 
appendit.§ 

4. St. Hathebrand of Antwerp.® 

Quodam tempore cum Abbas cum fratribus secundum consuetudinem 
in pratis laboravit, subito de caelo pluvia non modica super ipsos 
erupit. Cessante pluvia, cuculla sua se Pater exuit, et tunc quasi ex 
turbatione in splendorem solis suspendit. 

5. St. Hildewert of Bern.” 
Chirothecae eius, quas e manibus suis ante consecrationem extraxerat, 
a radio solis in aere visae fuerunt tribus horis sustentatae. 
6. St. Jerome of Pavia.® 
Cum ad regem vocatus, festinus venisset, aestuque ex itinere vexatus, 
pallium exuisset, illud radio solis . . . subsistere visum est. 
. St. Leonorius.® 
Dum .. . vestem manicalem exueret, atque ad dexteram partem ponere 
speraret radius solis per fenestram egrediens, suscepit fortiter. 
8. St. Lucanus.” 

Cum Romam pervenisset. Pontificemque adiisset, pallium suum radio 
solari, tamquam vecti impositum mirabiliter substitit. 

9g. St. Milburg.4 

De capite suo sacrum velamen quasi nescia proiecit. Nec mora, solis 
radius, divino nutu, antequam terram tangeret illud suscepit. 


“I 


1 Though the exact dates of the following documents are unknown, it is certain that 
none of them can be as early as the Vita Brigide. 

2 AA. SS. Boll., i lun., 750. 

3 AA. SS. Boll., ii Feb., 199. Vita S. Cuthmanni, 11. 

4 J. Vastovii, Vitis Aquilonia, p. 49, ed. 1708 (compiled, 1622). 

5 “In the year 1205 there lived in Slagelse a priest of St. Peter’s Church, who was 
known by the name of Holy Anders. . . . He was so holy a man that when he performed 
his devotions in the open air, he was wont to hang his cap (cappa? i.e., cowl) and gloves 
on the sunbeams.’ — B. THORPE, Northern Mythology, ii, pp. 258-259. 

6 AA. SS. Boll., vii Iul., 166. Vita S. Hathebrandi, 7. 

7 AA. SS. Boll., vi Mai., 713. 

8 AA. SS. Boll., v. Iul., 322. Cited from F. Ferrari, Catalogus Sanctorum (compiled 
before 1626). 

* AA. SS. Boll., ilul. 122. Vita S. Leonorii, vii. The biography is pure fiction; no 
such person as St. Leonorius ever existed. 

w AA. SS. Boll., v Iul. 70. Cited from F. Ferrari, Catalogus Sanctorum. 

11 J. Capgrave, Nova Legenda Angliae, ii, 191 (ed. C. Horstmann). 
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10. Sts. Wulfhadius and Rufinus.! 
Prostravit re rex poenitens iuxta verbum sancti sacerdotis in oratione, 
levansque oculos vidit vestimenta sacerdotalia super radium solis 


dependere. . . . Surgens ergo protinus accessit . . . suasque chiro- 
thecas et baltheum posuit super radium, quas statim ceciderunt in 
terram. 


Of the foregoing hagiographic records of the miracle of levitation 
by solar rays, the earliest is contained in the biography of St. Brigit, 
Abbess of Kildare, which dates back to the seventh century. Of all 
Irish saints, none was more highly honored than St. Brigit. She is 
called “‘the branch with blossoms, the mother of Jesus,’”’ by St. Ultan,? 
who prays to her in these words: — 


Brigit, ever excellent woman, golden sparkling flame, 
Lead us to the eternal kingdom, the dazzling resplendent sun.’ 


Broccan, whose hymn dates from the ninth century,‘ records the 
story of St. Brigit and the sunbeam.’ He calls her “‘the Ladder to 
peoples to attain to the kingdom of Mary’s Son, —a striking bit of * 
symbolism which reappears in the Latin elegiac verses prefixed to the 
version of her biography by Chilienus.?’ Another version of the sun- 
beam incident, according to which St. Brigit meets with the famous 
St. Brenainn, or Bredanu, as found in a Middle Irish homily, is as 
follows: — 


Once upon a time, Brenainn came from the west of Ireland to Brigit, 
to the plain of Liffey. For he wondered at the fame that Brigit had in 
miracles and marvels. Brigit came from her sheep to welcome Brenainn. 
As Brigit entered the house, she put her wet cloak on the rays of the sun, 
and they supported it like pot-hooks. Brenainn told his gillie to put his 
cloak on the same rays, and the gillie put it on them, but it fell from them 
twice. Brenainn himself put it, the third time with anger and wrath, and 
the cloak staid upon them.® 


1 AA. SS. Boll., v Iul., 581. 
2 “In chréib comblathaib in mathir Isu’’ (Ultan’s Hymn, c. 650). 
W. STOKES and J. STRACHAN, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, ii, 325. 
8 “ Brigit bé bithmaith, breo érde oiblech, 
Donfé don bithflaith in grén tind toidlech.” — Ibid., p. 325. 
4 W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Paleohibernicus, ii., xxix. 
5 “On a day of rain she herded sheep, in the middle of a plain. 
She afterwards spread her mantle in the house on a sunbeam.” 
W. STOKEs and J. STRACHAN, Ibid., pp. 335-336. 
Broccan’s Hymn, as the editors point out (Ibid., p. xxix), is the source of the biography 
by Cogitosus, written about 835. Compare AA. SS. Boll., i Feb., 136, this passage, in 
turn, being borrowed directly by the author of the Biography of St. Hathebrand. 
6 “ Amra 4rad do thuathaib d’ascnam flatha Maicc Maire.” — Ibid., ii, p. 328. 
7 AA. SS. Boll., i Feb., 141: — 
“‘Scala parata viris, pueris excelsa, puellis, 
Matribus et sanctis, tendit ad astra poli.” 
8 W. A. Stokes, Three Middle Irish Homilies .p. 83. 
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The interpretation of these allusions is to show that, by the time 
when biographies of St. Brigit had come to be circulated, she had been 
connected in legendary lore with a group of beliefs that belong to the 
category of solar mythology. Nor is the life of St. Brigit unique. 
Similar references and allusions are numerous in the Latin hagiography 
of Ireland. Waiving the debatable question, whether elements of 
Irish Paganism have filtered into Irish Christianity, we may depend 
on documents to show that a number of legends and miracles, including 
levitation by solar rays, were already part of the Christian ecclesiastical 
tradition, and came with it to Ireland. 

The hagiography testifies to an activity peculiarly associated with 
the life of the monks. Through them the tradition of sainthood 
developed. Now, monasticism originated in Egypt; both Pagan and 
Jewish religious communities existed in pre-Christian times in the Nile 
valley... The Egyptian St. Anthony was, according to tradition, the 
first Christian monk.? The first monastery was founded at Tabennisi, 
by St. Pachomius, soon after the year 300. Linguistic evidence also, 
that Egypt was the centre whence monasticism was diffused over 
Europe, is furnished by the word “‘frock’’ (the monastic dress), also 
by Glocke and Schelle, names of bells, —all of which are Coptic.* The 
monastic character of the early Irish Church is a well-known fact. 
The appearance in Irish hagiographs of elements of legendary lore 
which are found in similar Coptic documents of an earlier date, only 
adds to the evidence for the contact of Ireland and Egypt. 

Instances of such documentary parallels may here be put in evidence. 


1. Fingers of a saint give light or fire. 
(Coptic Testimony.) Vie de Schnoudi (written by Besa of Atripe, 
about 457). 
J'ai vu les dix doigts du petit garcon, tant comme dix lampes de feu.‘ 


1 Dom. Cuthbert Butler, ‘‘The Lausiac History of Palladius”’ (Texts and Studies, ed. 
J. Armitage Robinson, vol. vi, pp. 229-230). The native priests of Memphis and Heli- 
opolis lived an eremitical life of seclusion and austerity. Many Alexandrian Jews, in the 
time of Philo, left their homes to watch and pray in the wilderness. 

2? The Decian persecution in the year 250, when many Christians fled to the deserts 
and mountains, transmitted the spiritual impetus of monasticism to Christianity. 

3 Frock. —‘‘ Bei Ménchsgewand darf es nicht befremdem wenn das Etymon in einem 
koptischen Worte wurzeln sollte, denn auf die Gestaltung der Ménchsregeln hat die The- 
baide gewiss einen grossen Einfluss ausgeiibt.’’.—L. WIENER, “ Materialien zu einer 
Geschichte der Kleidung” (Revue de Linguistique, xliv, p. 138). 

Glocke. —‘‘ Dieses Klopfen oder Glockenlauten heisst auf koptisch kolh, koleh, kolah. 
Aus diesem stammt nun vlat. clocca, gerade wie kopt. fork zu vlat. froccus gefiihrt hat."’ 
—L. Wiener, “ Byzantinisches” (Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xxxv, p. 468). 

Schelle. —‘‘Skella ist aber das koptische §kil, Skilkil, Skelkil, kelkil, Glocke."" —L. 
WIENER, Ibid., p. 468. 

4 E. Amélineau, ‘“‘ Monuments pour servir a l’Histoire de L’Egypte chrétienne’’ (Vie 
de Schnoudi, p. 4). Compare also, p. 76. 
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(Irish Testimony.) Vita S. Patricii (compiled by Jocelin about 1185). 

Videbantur enim intuentium oculis de digitis sancti pueruli orantis, 
pro stillulis aquae, scintillae igneae respergi.' 

2. Breath of a saint issues in light or fire. 
(Coptic Testimony.) Apophthegmes sur Saint Macaire. 

Et le petit dit cinq psaumes de six versets chacun, avec un alléluia, 
et 4 chaque verset une flamme de feu sortait de sa bouche et mon- 
tait au ciel.* 

(Irish Testimony.) Vita S. Patricii. 
Videbatur ex ore pueri Patricii pro flatu, flamma processisse.* 
3. Fingers of a saint pierce stones. 
(Coptic Testimony.) Vie de Schnoudi (457). 

Alors il s’approcha du morceau de pierre qui était prés de 1a: il le 
saisit entre son doigt et son pouce, — aussit6t il le perfora comme 
de la cire prés du feu.‘ 

(Irish Testimony.) Vita S. Brigidae (657-662). 
In alio die B. Brigida digitis suis petram durissimam perforavit.§ 


The above instances are chosen as being the most obvious and 
notable; the list of such parallels, however, is not thereby exhausted. 
As yet, no exact parallel, corresponding in detail as well as in general 
to the miracles of levitation by solar rays, has been found in the Coptic 
hagiography. Instances are recorded, however, of levitation by light, 
described as a ‘‘cloud of light,”’ or “‘a glowing vapor,”’ of which the 
following are representative: — 


1. (457.) Vie de Schnoudi. 

Pendant qu-il pensait ainsi, voici qu’une nuée de lumiére descendit 
du ciel, le prit avec son disciple, l’enleva dans les airs, et s’envola avec 
lui.? 

Et lorsqu’il eut dit amen, voici qu’une nuage de lumiére l’enleva, et 
l’emmena dans la ville capitale du royaume.® 

2. Vie de Saint Jean de Lycopolis. 

Voici qu’une nuée lumineuse vint vers lui, dans laquelle il y avait une 
grande lumiére et un grand parfum. Sur l’heure il monta sur la 
nuée.® 


1 AA. SS. Boll., ii Mart., 541. Compare also, p. 572: ‘‘Continuo illius quinque digiti 
velut quinque radii solis lucidissimi effulserunt . . . totam provinciam illuminantes.’’ 
In Coptic, the comparison of a bright light to solar rays is a stereotyped commonplace. 

2 E. Amélineau, Annales du Musee Guimet, xxv, p. 211. 

* AA. SS. Boll., ii Mart., 541. Compare Ibid., p. 572. ‘‘Praedicabat S. Patricius 
cuidam viro . . . videbaturque ei quod ex ore Patricii flamma egrediens aures et os suum 
ingrederetur.”’ 

‘ E. Amélineau, Monuments pour servir, etc., p. 16. 

5 AA. SS. Boll., i Feb., 170. 

* In a subsequent article, ‘‘Lac pro Sanguine,"’ the provenience of Egyptian lore in 
Latin hagiography will be treated more fully. 

7 E. Amélineau, Monuments pour servir a I'Histoire de l'Egypte chrétienne, p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 33. * [bid., p. 661. 
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Si je lancgais cette lettre en haut vers cette nuée lumineuse . . . mon 
Seigneur, mon Seigneur. . . . Et sur l’heure il langa la lettre au ciel.? 


The light and fire miracles which appear in Christian hagiographs 
are quite correctly set in relation to the myth and ritual of solar 
deities, such myths having become literalized as events in the lives of 
saints. Egypt, the first home of Christian monasticism, had, for three 
thousand years at least, maintained an elaborate and complicated 
system of sun-worship. Remnants even of the cultus passed into 
Christianity among the Copts. St. Coluthus, on his fast-days, kept his 
eyes fixed on the solar orb from its rising to its setting.? It is, then, 
in Egypt, that we must look for the origin of the miracle of levitation 
by solar rays. 

In the ‘‘ Pyramid Texts,” the oldest monuments of the native Egyp- 
tian religion,* are found already records of a doctrine to the effect that 
the king ascends to heaven on a ladder of sunbeams, there to join the 
company of the gods. In witness whereof, the following documents 
may here be put in evidence. 


1. Unis (c. 2625 B.C.). 

Unis ascends upon the ladder which his father Re hath made for him.‘ 
2. Pepi i (c. 2550 B.C.). 

Meri-re has put down this thy radiance as a stairway under his feet.® 
3. Pepi i. 

The spirits of Heliopolis put down a stairway for him.® 
4. Pepi i. 

He ascends to heaven on the ladder of God.’ 
5. Pepi i. 

Thou hast given him the ladder of God, thou hast given him the ladder 

of Set.® 

6. Pepi ii (c. 2475 B.C.). 

They have made thee a ladder, thou goest to heaven.*® 


This imagery appears over and over again in these texts.” In the 
event that none of the gods would help him, it was believed to lie in 
the monarch’s power to make a ladder for himself, as illustrated by 
the following utterance: — 


1 E. Amélineau, Monuments pour servir, etc., p. 663. 

2 G. Zoega, Catalogus codicum copticorum manuscriptorum, p. 44. 

% These texts are magical-liturgical formulas, inscribed on the walls of the Pyramid- 
tombs to insure the deceased ruler immortal life. See J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 70-117. 

4 K. Sethe, Die Altigyptischen Pyramidentexte, 390. All references to the Pyramid 
Texts are to this edition. 

5 Ibid., 1108. ® Ibid., 1090. 7 Ibid., 979. 

8 Ibid., 974. ® Ibid., 1474. 

1 Compare Pyr., 468, 472, 479, 547, 751, 941, 971, 974-976, 978-980, 1090, 1108, 1253, 
1431, 1474, 2070, 2082. 
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Homage to thee, ladder of God, — homage to thee, ladder of Set! Stand 
up, ladder of God, — stand up, ladder of Set, — stand up, ladder of Horus! 


Its mystic name also was a word wherewith to conjure. 


He hath set up the ladder, — he goeth upon it in its name of ‘Thou, 
(ladder) goest to heaven!’’? 
Thou goest upon it in its name, M’kt/ 


From the ritual of the days of the Pyramid kings, the belief in the 
ascent by a ladder to heaven passed into the great body of magical 
scriptures known as the ‘Coffin Texts,” ¢ and lastly into the ‘‘ Book of 
the Dead.” 

The contact of Egypt and the West, as has been pointed out, due 
to the spread of monasticism, facilitated the diffusion, into the Latin 
hagiographic tradition, of legends and ideas native to Egypt, among 
others, the “ladder of light.’’ Out of a natural tendency toward 
literalization of the symbolic, grew the miracle of levitation by light- 
rays, in particular, by rays of the sun. The ballad of ‘“‘The Bitter 
Withy,” in which this miracle appears, as derived from the hagiog- 
raphy, acquires for us an additional interest through the literary 
genealogy which carries the legend of the Bridge of Sunbeams ulti- 
mately back to the ancient dwellers in the valley of the Nile as they 
made homage to their Lord, the Son of the Sun:— 


Teti, thou springest, thou ascendest the radiance, thyself a radiant one, 
on the passage-way to Heaven.*® 


1640 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


3 Pyr., 971. 

2 Ibid., 1431. 

3 Ibid., 479. Egypt, m’kt ; Coptic, mouki (‘‘ladder’’). 

4 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 279. 

5 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, xcviii, 5, cxlix,ii. ‘‘I set up a ladder to 
heaven amongst the gods,”’ clii, 7. 

6 Pyr., 751. 
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BALLADS. 
% 
CONTRIBUTED BY EMELYN E. GARDNER. % 


THE following version of ‘‘ Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight”’ (Child, 
II, 14.) I obtained in November, 1912, from Miss Frances Payette, a 
student of mine in the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Miss 
Payette learned it from her mother, who had heard it sung by an 
English uncle of hers, John Knowles by name, some time before 1862. 
Mr. Knowles lived near Bay City, Mich. 


I. LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT. 


1. There lived a false knight in London did dwell, 
Who courted a lady fair; 
And all that he wanted of this pretty maid 
Was to take her life away. 


2. ‘Go get part of your father’s gold 
And part of your mother’s fee, 
And we will go to some strange country, 
Where married we shall be.”’ 


3. She went and got part of her father’s gold 
And part of her mother’s fee; 
Oh she went, oh she went, to her father’s stable-door, 
Where the horses stood fifty by three! 


4. She mounted on a milk-white steed, 
And he on an iron gray; 
Oh they rode, oh they rode, to some deep water's side, 
Four hours before it was day! 


5. “Light off, light off! my pretty fair maid, 
Light off, light off!’ said he; 
“For here I’ve drowned six ladies gay, 
And the seventh one you shall be.”’ 


6. ‘Oh, stoop and bend these briers down 
That grow so near the brim, 

So they won’t entangle my curly locks, 
Or tear my milk-white skin.” 


7. He stooped to bend those briers down 
That grew so near the brim; 
This maiden, she ran with all her might, 
And plunged the false knight in. 
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8. ‘Swim on, swim on, ye cruel false knight, 
Swim on, swim on!”’ said she; 
“For here you drowned six ladies gay, 
But the seventh has drownéd thee.”’ 


g. She mounted on the milk-white steed, 
And she led the iron gray; 
Oh she rode, oh she rode, to her father’s stable-door, 
Two hours before it was day! 


10. The old man, he being sick in bed 
And hearing what the parrot did say, 
“‘Oh, what are you prattling, my pretty parrot, 
So long before it is day?” 


11. “Oh, hold your tongue, my pretty parrot! 
And tell no tales on me; 
Your cage shall be made of the best iron and gold, 
And hung in the old oak-tree.”’ 


The following ballad was recited to me by Miss Mildred Pahl, a 
student of mine in the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Miss 
Pahl learned it from her mother, who, in her turn, learned it from her 
father, after his return from California, some time in the sixties. He 
had heard it sung there by the miners. 


| 2. JOHNNY TROY. 


H 1. Come, all ye daring bushrangers, 
And outlaws of the land, 

Who scorn to live in slavery 
Or wear a convict’s band. 


2. Come, listen to my story, 
To that most solemn lay 
Of those most mournful days, 
The days of Johnny Troy. 


3. Troy was born in Dublin, 
That city of great fame, 

1 Brought up by honest parents: 

The world knows the same. 


4. For the robbing of a widow 
He was sent o’er the main, 
For seven long years, to New South Wales, 
To wear a convict’s chain. 


5. There were Troy, Bill Harrington, 
Tim Jackson, and Jack Dun, 
Four of the bravest heroes 
Who ever handled gun. 
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. Said Troy to Bill Harrington, 


‘Load every man his piece; 
For this very night I intend to fight 
Against the horse police.” 


. There were six well-armed policemen, 


All seated in the bow; 
And they were none surprised 
When Troy commenced his row. 


. And they were none surprised 


When Troy he made a rush, 
And six more as brave heroes 
Rushed bravely in the bush. 


. “And it’s now we’ve gained our liberty, 


Our escape we will make sure; 
We'll smash and break those handcuffs, 
When once we reach the shore. 


. ‘When once we reach the shore, brave boys, 


We'll shout and sing for joy; 
We'll hiss and stone those horse police, 
And sing ‘ Bold Johnny Troy.’”’ 


. They chanced to meet an old man, 


All on the king’s highway, 
And Troy rode up to him, 
While these words he did say, 


. “ Your gold watch and your money 


I quickly do demand, 
Or I’ll blow out your brains instantly, 
If you refuse to stand.”’ 


. ‘It’s neither watch or clock I ever had,”’ 


The old man then replied; 
“‘ But for a wife and family 
I daily do provide.” 


“Oh, if that be so, you sha’n’t be robbed,” 
Said gallant Johnny Troy. 


. Troy then mounted on his steed, 


And before he rode away, 
He said, ‘‘ Here’s fifty pounds, old man; 
’Twill help you on your way. 


. ‘ The poor I’ll serve both night and day, 


The rich I will annoy; 
The people round know me right well; 
They call me ‘ Johnny Troy.’ ”’ 
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The following fragment of a ballad was brought to Michigan, from 
the California gold-miners of the early sixties, by the grandfather of 
Miss Mildred Pahl, a student in the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 


I. 


I suppose you have heard of all the talking 

Of that noted horse-thief, Wakken; 

He was caught in Calaveras, 

And he couldn't stand the joke, 

So the rangers cut his head off; they’ve got it now in soak. 


Chorus. 


Now I warn everybody not to ramble, 

Nor to fight nor steal nor gamble; 

For you'll never have a cent, 

All your money will be spent, 

And you to Sacramento in the chain-gang be sent. 


. Just before Wakken was taken, 


He killed a Chinaman and stole his bacon; 

Then he went to Sonora, 

Where he killed eleven more, 

And a big digger Injun which made the twenty-four. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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THE CROW_SUN DANCE. 


BY ROBERT H. LOWIE. 


THE Crow Sun Dance was not an annual ceremony, but was cele- 
brated at irregular intervals in order to carry out a vow. This vow 
was made only by a man who, in the extremity of his grief over a 
relative’s death at the hands of an enemy, wished to wreak vengeance 
on the offending tribe by undergoing the most painful but most 
effective mode of mourning. Whenever a Crow contemplated a move 
against the enemy, he sought to obtain a supernatural revelation 
showing where and under what circumstances the enemy would be 
overcome. In the Sun Dance this vision was sought through a dis- 
tinctive agency, — a sacred doll, such as was owned by a few of the 
shamans in the tribe. One of these shamans was hired to supply 
his doll, to instruct the mourner, and to direct the entire ceremony in 
his pupil’s behalf. This medicine-man stood approximately in the 
same relation to the mourner as a man owning a war-medicine to one 
who owned none and was obliged to hire the owner’s, together with 
requisite instructions as to its use. As soon as the pledger of the Sun 
Dance saw the desired vision, the ceremony immediately came to a 
stop. In one particular case, frequently referred to by my informants, 
it was stopped even before a vision was seen, because an enemy had 
been found sneaking into the camp, and had been slain on the spot. 
The end sought in the Sun Dance having thus been attained, further 
procedure was regarded as unnecessary. Generally speaking, we 
might define the Crow Sun Dance as a form of mourning that sought 
to compass the death of an enemy in retaliation for the death of a kins- 
man through a vision induced by a specific sacred object. 

The first question that thrusts itself on the attention of the student 
of Plains Indian ethnology is, Why should such an irregularly recurring 
mourning procedure be called by the same name as, say, the Cheyenne 
Sun Dance, which is pledged to preserve the devotee or his family 
from sickness? To one acquainted with the Cheyenne data, the 
answer is obvious when he glances at the chapter-headings of a descrip- 
tion of the Crow ceremonial. Though the purpose for which the Crow 
ceremony is held differs absolutely from that of the Cheyenne cere- 
mony, there is, in part, exactly the same ceremonial mode of procedure. 
Both tribes have a several days’ preliminary performance in a prepara- 
tory lodge; both send out expeditions to select a tree for the centre pole 
of the Sun Dance Lodge; in both cases the tree is treated as though it 
were an enemy; and so forth. If we compared the Crow with the 
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Blackfoot, we should get some additional parallels, such as the promi- 
nence of a virtuous woman in the ceremony, and the collection of 
buffalo-tongues before the beginning of the ceremony proper. And 
among the Kiowa we should even find duplicated our Crow medicine- 
doll. In other words, we call the Crow ceremony “Sun Dance” 
because, while the theory of its performance is quite different from 
that of other Sun Dances, the performance itself is in several features 
the exact counterpart of the Sun Dance as found elsewhere. 

It is not my object to deal at present with the historical problem, 
fascinating though it is, as to what tribes share which elements of the 
Crow complex, but to call attention to another matter. It follows, 
from what I have said, that the Crow Sun Dance is not a simple integral 
phenomenon, but is the product of secondary association. What I 
should like to lay stress on, however, is not merely the complex char- 
acter of the ceremony, but certain psychological concomitants of the 
complexity. Corresponding to the cleavage into the objective phase 
of the performance and the avowed object of the performance, there is 
a difference in psychological attitude toward the ceremony, that corre- 
sponds to the difference between the esoteric and the exoteric attitude 
which Professor Boas has frequently emphasized. The Sun Dance 
of the Crow is especially suggestive on this point, because practically 
the entire tribe participated: hence the performers themselves were 
divided into an esoteric group, composed of the mourner and his 
shamanistic instructor, and an exoteric group, including every one else. 
But this did not by any means exhaust the differences in point of 
view that occurred among the participants. We have, in the first 
place, a number of men who voluntarily fasted with the mourner, and 
in addition tortured themselves, for the purpose of getting a vision. 
The activity of these persons was genuinely religious, like that of the 
mourner himself, but in no way identical with it in purpose. The 
volunteers did not seek visions that were to duplicate the mourner’s, 
but sought an individual revelation such as, on other occasions, they 
might have sought in solitude. Then we have the activity of famous 
warriors for whom the occasion was a splendid advertisement. They 
enacted or recited their exploits, received public recognition for their 
bravery through special duties that fell on their shoulders, and had 
special privileges thrust upon them. Two chaste women and one 
chaste man were also rendered conspicuous by special duties of an 
honorable nature that were imposed upon them. Finally, to mention 
only the most important features, there were the undistinguished 
members of the community, of either sex, for whom the entire pro- 
ceedings were an occasion of boundless jollity and licensed philander- 
ing, in part a dramatic performance of war-exploits past or future, 
and altogether a spectacle on the grandest scale within tribal com- 
prehension. 
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Between these various activities and between the underlying psycho- 
logical attitudes, there is no logical connection; they certainly in no 
way promote the ostensible object of the ceremony. Shall they, there- 
fore, as might be assumed by some, be regarded as unessential or 
intrusive? To do so would be, in my opinion, to misconceive the 
very essence of ceremonial life. Ceremony for ceremony’s sake is, I 
think, the secret of ceremonial activity; hence the vagueness, if 
not total absence, of any intelligible purpose for much ceremonial 
activity; hence the stability of many objective features in the 
absence of any stable subjective associations with those features. 
Why need a Cheyenne bother about the absence of logical con- 
nection between a dramatic onslaught on a tree and the cure of a 
sick relative, if all he wants is a show? It is as immaterial to him 
as is, for an election-eve celebrator, the connection of confetti- 
throwing, or tooting of a horn, with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. That there is a religious tinge in much of the Sun 
Dance procedure, it would be vain to deny; but perhaps it exists only 
in the same sense in which there is a religious atmosphere about nearly 
all of Indian life. The point I make is, that, as a tribal performance, 
the Sun Dance is not essentially a religious performance, but a free 
show. All the religious ends sought could, on Crow principles, be 
sought without any elaboration, in the solitude of a several days’ fast 
on a mountain-top. The elaboration, nevertheless, exists; hence it 
must have an additional psychological background. That psycho- 
logical background is, it seems to me, similar to that of the Roman 
festivals and circenses, and different from the psychology of the familiar 
lonely vigil. And the question I should like to bring up for discussion 
is the following: Is this not equally true of other great ceremonies, 
such as the Midewiwin, the Snake Dance, the secret societies of the 
Northwest Coast? Is not the alleged object of these performances a 
rationalistic mystification? Perhaps their distinctive features are 
correctly characterized by Swan in his account of Northwest Coast 
festivals: “It will be seen that the public part of these performances 
are rather in the nature of amusements akin to our theatrical panto- 
mimes than of religious observances, though they are religiously 
observed.” ! 


AMERICAN MuUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTory, 
New York City. 


1 Quoted in Boas, ‘The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians"’ (Report of the United States National Museum, 1895), p. 644. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE FOLK-LORE OF THE CENTRAL 
ALGONKIN. 


BY ALANSON SKINNER. 


THE material here presented is the fruit of six summers’ field-trips 
for the American Museum among the Eastern and Plains Cree, the 
Northern and Plains Ojibwa, and the Menominee, supplemented by the 
continuous field-work of Mr. John V. Satterlee (himself a Menominee) 
among his own people and the Potawatomi, Ojibwa, and Ottawa, 
once of Manitowoc, Wis., now dwelling in the hardwood forests in the 
northern part of the State. 

Additional data on the region and groups near by have been gathered 
from the classic sources, Riggs, Dorsey, Lowie, Schoolcraft, Blackbird, 
Copway, Peter Jones, Dr. William Jones, Lasley, and a host of others. 

So far as I am aware, nearly all folk-lore the world over is comprised 
more or less of certain stereotyped concepts and properties set in 
different fashions on separate stages. In European folk-lore we find 
the fairy godmother, the imprisoned or enchanted princess, and so on. 
With them are frequently associated certain objects or properties, so 
that one never thinks of the witch without her broomstick or her 
black cat, and the like. Without these concepts and their concomi- 
tant properties, a fairy-tale could not be told. This is also true of 
North America; and, selecting the Lake Algonkin tribes and their 
neighbors of the same stock, I shall endeavor to give a list of these 
phenomena. That these properties and concepts are peculiar to the 
group I do not claim. I know, however, that they are found not only 
among the Ojibwa, Cree, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Sauk and Fox, and 
Menominee, but certainly also among some of their Siouan neighbors. 

A study of the stereotyped properties utilized in Algonkin folk-lore 
of the Lakes region is interesting, and may perhaps prove of value 
in comparison with similar concepts found elsewhere in North America. 
By ‘properties’ I mean objects found in the possession of, or asso- 
ciated with, the hero, and which are always suggested to the auditors 
of a story by reference to him, just as the average school-child immedi- 
ately thinks of the hatchet when George Washington is named. Some 
of the most famous of these, exclusive of those found only in the culture- 
hero cycle (which I will not enumerate), are: — 

1. THE Macic CaNnor. — Among Menominee, Cree, and Ojibwa, 
we find frequent references to this property, generally, but not always, 

VOL, XXVII. —NO. 103. —7. 
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in connection with the ‘Evil Father-in-Law” cycle. This is a canoe 
which goes by itself when its owner raps on its bottom with his paddle, 
or cries, “‘ Nitcimaun, pon!”’ or ‘‘Tcimaun pol!” 

2. THE INEXHAUSTIBLE KETTLE. — This is a vessel of almost micro- 
scopic size, which usually holds only a single bean or grain of corn and 
a shred of meat; but, no matter how often it is emptied, it fills itself 
again until the user is satisfied. It is generally in the possession of an 
old woman. Variants occur, but always with the idea of inexhausti- 
bility. 

3. THE AUTOMATIC KETTLE. — This concept is not so widely known 
as the preceding. It consists of a kettle, which, at the command of 
its owner, fills itself, hangs itself over the fire, and cooks food. 

4. THE Mrracutous Pire. — A pipe, which, when smoked by the 
hero, gives forth clouds of turkeys and pigeons instead of smoke, but, 
when used by the impostor who enchants the hero, produces only dung 
beetles and flies. 

5. THE INVINCIBLE WEAPON. — So far, I have noted this only among 
the Cree. This is an arrow which never misses. 

6. FrrE Arrow. — Cree and Menominee. This is an arrow which 
sets fire to whatever it strikes. 

7. THE SINGING SNOWSHOES. — A man has a pair of snowshoes 
which, when he is returning from the hunt, precede him, singing like 
birds, and fly through the smoke-hole into his lodge. Particularly 
Menominee. 

8. Brrp EAr-rkINGS. — A somewhat similar idea to the foregoing 
is that of live birds worn as ear-rings, which also sing. Oak-gall ear- 
rings occur. Both Menominee. 

9g. THE FISHER-SKIN MEDICINE-BAG. — Ojibwa and Potawatomi 
particularly. A bag which throughout the story aids its owner to 
escape from various disasters, etc. 

10. THE ANIMAL-HEAD BALL. — A ball, really a lynx’s head, which, 
when batted or thrown at any object or person, bites it, and brings it 
back. 

11. THE WINKING-CLUuB. — Peculiar to the Plains Cree. A club of 
the ball-headed variety, the knob of which is carved to represent a 
bird’s head, the eyes of which wink from time to time. 

12. THE MummiFiep Doc. — A dried-up dog which is kept in a 
box by the hero. When the hero is killed, his widow takes out the 
dog, which comes to life, collects the bones, and howls over them, 
and the hero revives. In a Menominee tale, little beavers are kept 
in a tiny box. When the box is opened, they come and assist the 
owner. 

In addition to these set properties, we have also certain regular 
types of action. These concepts are also widely distributed. I shall 
give only a few. 
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1. ANIMAL FOSTER-PARENTS. — A child, lost or deserted by its 
parents, is adopted and brought up by animals, who impart to it 
certain of their characteristic powers or attributes, which serve it in 
good stead later on. 

2. ANIMAL WIFE OR HusBanpb. — A human being marries an animal, 
by whom a child is born. One parent or the other finds life with 
animals or people intolerable, and leaves, taking the offspring, who 
has supernatural qualities. 

3. THE ConTEsT Motir. — More common than either of the pre- 
ceding are stories woven about contests between either individuals or 
groups of individuals. These are races, games, or endurance tests. 

4. VIOLATION OF A TABoo. — A man’s familiar enjoins him not to 
do a certain thing; he disobeys and is punished, often by being turned 
into an animal. 

5. SUN-SHOVER. — In order to delay the hero, the villain, to prolong 
the day, shoves back the sun with his bow. 

6. BEAD-SPITTER. — As the title implies, the spittle or excrement of 
the hero is beads. 

7. MONSTER AND THUNDER CONTEST. — The thunder-birds are 
constantly at war with the powers beneath, particularly the horned 
snakes. This occurs frequently in the stories. 

8. THE SACRED DREAMER. —A man imbued with sacred power 
performs a series of miraculous acts, usually freeing the world of 
demons. 

9. THE MonsteER-KILLER. — This is most apparent in the Lodge 
Boy and Thrown-away Group. A child or dwarf, usually aided bya 
twin-brother, destroys many monsters. 

10. THE VENGEANCE Motir. — An animal or some natural force, 
insulted by a human being, seeks vengeance, which it usually obtains. 

11. THE Sky Lover. — A man or woman marries a sky being in 
human guise, generally only to be deserted in the end. 

12. THE Impostor. — A man who overcomes the hero, and takes 
his place and honors until found out. 

Nearly all the tribes in question begin their culture-hero stories 
with the statement that “the culture-hero was walking”’ or “‘travel- 
ling,” and end them by saying that he has resumed his journey; and 
many have set facetious formule for the close of all other stories. A 
Plains Cree will say, ‘‘The clubs are falling ;’’ a Menominee, “ And then 
I came away.” 

Certain sets of magic phrases are apt to occur. The hero, in bring- 
ing a slain comrade to life, cries out as he shoots an arrow into the air, 
“Look out, the sky is falling!’’ or “Is this the way your grandfather 
did when he went courting?’’ whereupon the corpse comes to life. 
Humorous quotations from the culture-hero stories are used as by- 
words, and every one is cognizant of them. 
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In the main, the longer stories or fairy-tales of the Menominee, 
Ojibwa, Potawatomi, Cree, and probably the Ottawa, seem to fall 
into one class. The types of action are remarkably similar. 

The Eastern Dakota possess many elements and not a few entire 
stories in common with the Ojibwa and Menominee. This is not to 
be wondered at, as we know they have long been in contact with the 
Algonkin peoples. With the Ojibwa, it is true, they have nearly al- 
ways been at war; but they have been uniformly at peace with the 
Menominee. Menominee warriors joined them against the Sauk and 
Fox, and even against the Ojibwa. Moreover, the Sioux permitted 
them to visit the red stone quarry and to gather pipe material. This 
friendship for the Sioux was unique among the Central Algonkin, all 
other tribes of the group execrating the Dakota. 

It is, therefore, to be supposed that the Algonkin influences came to 
the Eastern Sioux rather, although by no means wholly, through the 
Menominee than through the Ojibwa; and Siouan influence made 
itself felt through the Menominee, so far as the peaceful arts are con- 
cerned, more than through the Ojibwa, although a study of the Plains 
group of the tribe has shown the writer that in their war-customs 
Siouan influence is manifest. 

The Cree, on the other hand, have acquired, and must have brought 
into the Central Algonkin region, northern currents from the Chippe- 
wyan and Eskimo; and although on the west they have introduced 
elements possibly obtained from the Blackfoot group (by which I mean 
Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegan), they have imposed their folk-lore upon 
the Assiniboin without receiving much in return.! On the south we 
have so far observed no trace of southeastern influence. 

Through the Great Lakes fur-trade route we have received from 
the East undoubted Iroquois influence, though not a great deal; but 
although long in contact with French and English fur-traders and pio- 
neers, squaw-men and half-breeds, the Central Algonkin as a whole have 
not absorbed much folk-lore that is European. In fact, the European 
element is almost, but not quite negligible; and when it does occur, it 
instantly proclaims its origin by the introduction of such wholly 
extraneous matter as magic violins, tablecloths, swords, coaches, 
kings, princesses, castles. A very few tales of possible negro origin 
occur, and are as easily spotted. Central Algonkin folk-lore is wholly 
Indian, with rare exceptions, which are always obvious. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTorY, 


New York Cirty. 


1 Lowie, “The Assiniboin’’ (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. iv); Skinner, Plains Cree MSS. (obtained in Saskatchewan, 1913), 
“Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux*’ (Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. ix). 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the American Museum of Natural History, West 
Assembly Hall, on Dec. 31, 1913. 

The Council of the Society met at 9 A.M. Present, Messrs. Barry, 
Boas, Dixon, Goddard, Lomax, Peabody; President Lomax in the 
Chair. 

It was then resolved that the Society should join the International 
Congress of Americanists, to be held in October, 1914, and the Presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint delegates to attend the Congress. 

It was voted that the third issue of the Journal should be made a 
special number, to be devoted to a review of subjects relating to 
American folk-lore, the material for which is to be collected by Dr. 
A. A. Goldenweiser. It was voted that extra copies should be printed, 
to be placed at the disposal of members of the International Congress 
of Americanists. The arrangement for this extra edition was left in 
the hands of a special committee consisting of Messrs. Boas, Barry, 
and Peabody. 

The question of enlarging the Journal and adding to the number of 
editors was discussed. On motion of Professor Boas a committee — 
consisting of Professors Kittredge, Reed Smith, Goddard, and Boas — 
was appointed to consider the feasibility of an annual edition of the 
Journal to consist of six numbers. The selection of the place for the 
next annual meeting was left to the former committee. 

Messrs. Dixon and Peabody were appointed Auditing Committee. 
The Council then met as nominating committee, and nominated 
officers for the year 1914. 


At Io A.M. the meeting of the Society was called to order by Presi- 
dent John A. Lomax of the University of Texas. The reports of the 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor of the Journal, were then read. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


During the year 1913 branches and societies have been established 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky. The New York 
branch has disbanded. 


The membership of the Society is as follows: — 
1o12. 1913. 


Honorary members......... Pe ee ee Sere renee! eet sed 14 14 
ed i ak nc i asics ce dee, aoa BIA od ema Reena 10 Ir 
oe ta te ears 6 os ee side RR EES RS 340 345 


Subscribing libraries and institutions. ................ecceeeeeeee 149 156 
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Annual members are distributed as follows: — 


ER ee Tee ee Ee Oe eee Or EE Pe Te Tee Te Te ee 99 
I re Ce ee ee ae ee Te pe 42 
Aba tee che ene cent +edinebhe ans Moeniotetee £40 orb eke Oe 13 
a ahh cia ig cle kp. ct  pDatm. lacs NE Gh-egL hh cain ake aa i nce a dese ada 9 
I se: bi dicts dep ania hs eile Gh ohh BAS Ale Wea eka e eS a 8 
ie a tg hk eriag hen cena ach aod a Te UU h ERS end 5 
eS eee ee ee re 20 
a a: dai a ptecicdin et & 6s 8 we Wow ee DORR AMEN ee bee ee wena ae ae 149 


CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 

RE ae ene ee ae eer ee ee ene me $906.83 
a ora -68 Sack ke 40h be Aww ee aw Waa aa ee 923.05 
es tn CNS, 5 oa kc vs cscs weledendeessessees eee tinne 50.00 
iain. 6g 6 oe A hie We alhrerior wal ga Ob oe ma Ale 98.00 
ET EEE Oy SRO NOES Lat a ree Te ey re er eer 3.50 
ee ey Oe I ooo nod 6 kind 9 066 Oka eed0 cede ewne eee 300.73 
Gift from Franz Boas for clerical assistance to Editor..................0004. 147.88 
gE EO eee EP eee eT ee Tee ee eee ee oe eT 100.00 
es, ns Seer I OE I so o.0.6ic ots 00ddedeeesecsnseenseecacameas 1.50 

Balance from Treasury of Illinois Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
ON Ee ee eee eee ee are ee eee ee 7-75 
Interest, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass..................2eee00- 18.85 
$2648.99 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


The New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., for manufacturing Journal of 


eee a, DHE: GOODE. 6 oo < 60s 00k sc nicdncscnivessesageues $1580.35 
American Anthropological Association, 7/12 cost of composition, mailing, etc., of 

Fe RN ion onc hcdicecdescecicciacscusescs 416.57 
The New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., for reprints for Mr. Mechling. . 6.45 
Storage of catalogue, ‘‘Tenth Memoir,” for one year...............0.eeeee0e 12.00 
adhd Wicd WAN Sb, Oh Ae ae eer 2.00 
es ene Sn, I, ROI OD I ook oid co 6 ce cs0 dednesine detec nes 35.00 
se i, I, CI OT PE inns co cas teristic dsecteedoenesissee 30.00 
De. Peams Bone, Mather, for clavicel qasietamce. ..... occ cc cccccccccsccccsess 247.88 
EE er ere rere Te -68 
ne ey I, I PIII . oo. oo dintieciewicecisiccccsecsccesceesewes 10.00 
ES RE oe Te eT eT ee eee eee 5.00 
English draft listed as $6.00 was paid for $5.76. ............ cece cece cneeees -24 
Teanered a Haminae GE GUMETY GUMOMOES. «ooo cc ccc cccccccescvccceceeessess 16.18 
Rebate to Cambridge Branch (M. L. Fernald, Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass.). . 19.00 
Rebate to Boston Branch (S. B. Dean, Treasurer, Boston, Mass.)............ 63.75 
Rebate to Missouri Branch (Miss Idress Head, Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo.)..... 6.00 
Rebate to New York Branch (Stansbury Hagar, Treasurer, New York, N. Y.).. -50 
Rebate to Texas Branch (Miss Ethel Hibbs, Treasurer, Galveston, Tex.)....... 5.00 
Rebate to North Carolina Branch (Frank C. Brown, Treasurer, Durham, N.C.).. 12.00 
Rebate to South Carolina Branch (Reed Smith, Treasurer).................. 5.00 


ME CIEE GENE og 6 0.566 hc bee cic cdtAS oO DKOEL OH REDO SEEMS 
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I SE IN i055. 9k kite eens woke amdek des sdeakieds kaa ene $2473.60 
Rebate to Kentucky Branch (E. B. Fowler, Treasurer)....................5. 6.00 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass., for collecting checks............. 4.20 
$2483.80 
ee IS a. 6:5 5.5 6.6.06 ub a eg PUNE AEE CE Roe eae eL eee 165.19 
$2648.99 
Exiot W. Remick, Treasurer. 
R. B. Dixon } Auditing 
CHARLES PEABODY } Committee. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


During the current year six numbers have been issued, thus bringing 
the Journal up to date. The last number of the current year is 
expected to come out early in January. According to a vote of the 
Society, the printing of the index to the first twenty volumes is not 
to be started until a sufficient amount of money is available in the 
treasury. Since during the past year the publication of six numbers 
entailed a considerable expense, which was still further increased by 
payments for ‘‘Current Anthropological Literature,’’ nothing can be 
done towards the publication of the index, which it is felt is very much 
needed. 

The amount of material offered for publication is becoming so 
extended, that the Journal is no longer capable of providing space 
for all of it. Since most of the contributions sent in are of value, 
the Society ought to look forward towards an enlargement of the 
Journal; and the Editor recommends that the Society endeavor to 
make the Journal a bi-monthly publication, devoting three numbers 
to European folk-lore in America, three numbers to aboriginal Ameri- 
can folk-lore. Contributions on the Spanish field have been coming 
in during the last few years, in increasing numbers, but it still remains 
to work up properly the field of French and of Negro folk-lore. 

The whole edition of the Journal and of the Memoirs has been 
transferred to Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 West 25th Street, 
New York City, who will henceforth be the selling agents of the 
Society. 


The following officers were then elected for the year 1914: — 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor G. L. Kittredge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor J. Walter Fewkes, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL, Professor Franz Boas, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

AssociATE Epitors, Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain and 
Professor G. L. Kittredge. 
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CounciLLors. For three years: Roland B. Dixon, Mrs. Zelia Nut- 
tall, A. L. Kroeber. For two years: Phillips Barry, J. B. Fletcher, 
A. F. Chamberlain. For one year: R. H. Lowie, E. K. Putnam, 
A. M. Tozzer. Past Presidents: J. R. Swanton, H. M. Belden, John 
A. Lomax. Presidents of local branches: F. W. Putnam, W. F. Harris, 
A. C. L. Brown, H. G. Shearin, Miss Mary A. Owen, J. F. Royster, 
Reed Smith, Robert A. Law. 


At 10.30 A.M. the scientific meeting of the Society was called to 
order, President Lomax in the Chair. The Society met in conjunction 
with the American Anthropological Association. The following papers 
were read: — 

Joun A. Lomax, presidential address, “‘Types of American Folk- 
Songs.” 

CHARLES PEABopy, “A Folk-Dance from the Charente, France.” 

RosBErt H. Lowie, ‘The Crow Sun Dance”’ (printed on pp. 94-96). 

TRUMAN MICHELSON, “Notes on the Folk-Lore and Mythology of 
the Fox Indians.” 

ALANSON SKINNER, “Some Aspects of the Folk-Lore of the Central 
Algonkin”’ (printed on pp. 97-100). 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER, “The Iroquois Totemic Complex.” 

H. J. SPINDEN, “‘ Home Songs of the Tewa Indians.” 

REED SmiTH, “The Traditional Ballad in the South”’ (printed on pp. 
55-66). 

Henry C. Davis, ‘“ Negro Lore in South Carolina:” (a) ‘Tales, 
Sayings, and Superstitions;’’ (6) ‘Songs, A Plantation Dance befo’ 
de War.” 

PuILuirs BARRY, “The Bridge of Sunbeams 

Mock Joya, “The Japanese New Year.” 

The following papers were read by title: ‘“‘Siuslauan, a newly Dis- 
covered Linguistic Family” (an ethnological sketch of the Wailatpuan 
tribes of northeastern Oregon), by LEo J. FRACHTENBERG; and 
“Introduction to the Study of Indian Religions,” by PAUL RADIN. 

CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 


’” 


(printed on pp. 79-89). 









